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American Agriculturist, August 14, 1929 


July Brings Crop Improvement 


Our crop specialist, B. W. Snow, reports good outlook 


SEATHER conditions during July 
were favorable for crops that 
were reaching maturity and 
satisfactory for the later crops 
f so far as immediate growth is 
= concerned. Generally there was 
ample moisture, but temperatures, were very 
moderate, a combination which was extreme- 
ly favorable for the filling and final matur- 
ing of small grain, but not calculated to 
enable the later ripening crops to make up 
for their previous delay in development. 

While there was generally sufficient rain- 
fall, taking the country as a whole, yet there 
were many sections where there was not suffi- 
cient moisture and where at the end of the 
month the situation was becoming very un- 
satisfactory. This was particularly true in 
portions of Illinois, especially in the eastern 
half of the state, and over a considerable 
part of Missouri. On the other hand, some 
districts in Ohio, Indiana and Iowa had more 
rain than was needed, while the territory 
west of the Missouri river was in the main 
favored by almost ideal conditions. 

The month closed with the dry areas widen- 
ing and in some districts becoming serious, 
and with rainfall very local in character and 
rather poorly distributed. 


Cern Helds Ite Own 


One of the things which has been firmly 
established through the records of crop re- 
porting is the fact that rainfall during July 
is the most important factor in the securing 
of a corn crop. This year there has been, 
generally speaking, ample rainfall in the 
heavy producing corn sections during July, 
although many districts in Illinois amd Mis- 
souri and smaller spots elsewhere did not 
receive needed moisture. There is one fea- 
ture of the crop this year, however, which 
adds to the marked uncertainty of the final 
result in spite of the record of July 
rainfall. 




















the crop on the first of July still character- 
izes it to almost the same extent on the first 
of August. It is evident, therefore, that the 
question of the length of the season this 
year is going to cut an unusual figure in de- 
termining to some extent the size and to a 
very large extent the quality of this year’s 
crop. Ordinarily there is little cause for 
worry about frost damage, and certainly 
little cause as early as the present date, but 
when there is a considerable percentage of 
the corn crop in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
to a less extent in Iowa, which is at this time 
only hip high and under, it is very apparent 
that such a degree of lateness cannot be 
cured by any weather experience in August, 
and the crop therefore will depend very 
largely upon the date of killing frost. 


Fine Winter Wheat 


With the exception of the few dry spots 
referred to, corn is of excellent color, 
strength and vigorous growth, and to the 
eye of the casual observer is in excellent 
promise. As a matter of fact, however, the 
situation is by no means as it appears to 
visualize. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Iowa 
show a conditien slightly lower than was re- 
ported a month ago. On the other hand, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and some of the terri- 
tery west of the Missouri river show im- 
provement. The general condition when 
translated into pessible bushels per acre on 
the basis of past experience would seem to 
indicate a crop of about 2,998,000,000 bush- 
els, or 143,000,000 bushels more than was 
harvested last year. These figures however, 
have less of positive value than such figures 
usually have at this date because of the con- 
ditions previously discussed, and there is 
some probability at least that the present 
indications will prove to be the maximum of 
promise on this crop. The month of July and 








the closing period in June brought weather 
conditions that were exceptionally favorable 
for winter wheat. The yield, as determined 
by first run of threshing, is almost one bushe] 
per acre larger west of the Missouri river 
than was indicated by the. condition figures 
a month ago. Quality is exceptionally good 
for the whole area from Ohio to Kansas. 

Yet yield is not wholly up te even the 
early expectation east of Mississippi, where 
the Hessian fly was severely present. A large 
amount of fly damage was not apparent, until 
it showed up in the shape of straw fall just 
before harvest began. In Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma yield per acre has proved de- 
cidedly better than was expected. 

Not so much threshing as usual has been 
done up to this time. The labor situation 
and the press of work in a late corn crop 
tended to delay final activities. At the close 
of the month there is also considerable cum- 
plaint from threshing machine men of diffi- 
culty in securing coal to run their outfits, 
For these various reasons the threshing re- 
turns reported up to the present time pos- 
sibly have less significance than usual and 
may be changed by larger experience. The 
average yield reported up to date for winter 
wheat is 15.9 bushels per acre, indicating a 
total wheat crop of 543,000,000 bushels. Last 
year the final threshing result was 15.2 bush- 
els, and the tetal crop 713,000,000 bushels. 

Spring Wheat in Critical Pesitien 

Last month in my report I pointed out the 
fact that a black rust experience in the north- 
west was probable this year. This view was 
based upon a study of weather and growth 
conditions up to that time. Early in July an 
outbreak of black rust was noted, which has 
spread with moderate rapidity until at the 
date of the present report it involves the 
greater part of South Dakota, a large part of 

’ western and southwestern Minne- 
sota, and is already present scatter- 
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the first two weeks of August, 
and to that extent the early July 
rainfall this year will be 
classed as of the same impor- 
tance as the late June rains in 
a normal season. The amount 





of rainfall and the character of _ 
weather during the first half of Tex 
August will be of unusual im- =| Ark 
portance because that will be — Tenn 
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: y 
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It seems reasonable to be- — Ind 
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tion being reported at 86.7, 
against 87.4 on July 1, yet the 


Total 543,067 


78,987 86.7 85.1 80.1 
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upon previous experience be- 
cause the damage from black 
rust can mever be fully meas- 
ured until the crop has gone 
through the thresher, and also 
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eocce Orchards in Sod- Mulch. 


New York fruit growers hold summer meeting in the Hitchings’ Orckards 


HAT fruit grower hasn’t heard 
s of Grant Hitchings and his sod- 
mulch system in raising ap- 
ples? Hardly no one among the 
i members of the New York state 
* horticultural society, which for 
years at its winter meetings has discussed 
the merits of cultivation and sod in orchard 
practice, and which at its summer meetings 
has given the members a chance to inspect 
the methods followed by leading growers in 
all parts of the state. But it was not until 
last week, when an official summer meeting of 
the horticultural society was held in the 
large Hitchings orchards, that members saw 
for themselves the hundreds of acres of 
orchard land through which a plow has never 
gone. And it was a wonderful sight to see 
those 34,000 apple trees on the 650 sodded 
acres, some of which, such as the Duchess, 
were bearing heavy crops ready for harvest. 

The Hitchings orchards lie about 12 miles 
from Syracuse, N Y, along the Syracuse- 
Cortland pike, in the beautiful Onondaga val- 
ley. Many other farms lie nearby, and hun- 
dreds of acres through this section are given 
over to apples grown under the sod-mulch 
system. About 300 members of the horti- 
cultural society attended this summer meet- 
ing, which corresponds to the auto tours of 
other seasons. Following trips around the 
orchard under the guidance of Mr Hitchings 
and his sons, the members gathered for short 
talks to discuss cul- 





When it comes to pruning, the practice of 
spare the knife and spoil the tree is not fol- 
lowed, and in fact just as little pruning is 
practiced in these orchards as possible. The 
trees seem to respond to the demand of their 
fruit for light, and, as repeatedly pointed out 
to the members of the horticultural society, 
the ladened trees naturally bend their 
branches and open up the center of the trees 
to sufficient sunlight to make well-colored 
fruit. This method is rather contrary to the 
general practice, and here again the policy 
followed in these orchards may not always 
work out well in other sections. And here, 
too, is another big saving in labor operations, 
which reduces the cost of raising apples. 
When dead limbs or crossed branches are 
found, the pruning knife is used, for nature 
seems to give the sign when pruning is need- 
ed to give health and vigor to the trees. 

The promise this season is for a 20,000 to 
25,000-bushel yield, with Spy the biggest 
crop. Wealthy is also a good crop with the 
Hitchings this year, while Duchess, Wolf 
River, Greening, Sutton and Wagner are 
other prominent sorts. A block of 1000 
Duchess trees are set as a permanent or- 
chard, while many others are scattered 
through the other varieties as fillers. The 
harvest crews generally run about 28 men, 
but with the larger crop this season more 
pickers will be needed. Since the orchards 
do not lie far away from the Onondaga In- 


are being obtained by those methods whick® ~ 


require least in way of man-labor and time. . 
The farm boasts of six spray rigs and one 
duster, but the spray machines have spent 
more time in the barns this season and the 
duster more time in the orchard. Three men 
on the machine can apply one ton of dust a 
day, which in an equivalent in liquid spray 
would take a full sized crew and a number 
of rigs. 

The practice is to go up and down the rows 
covering each block as the men go along, 
but a more convenient scheme is being 
planned for a future time. Frequently the 
wind shifts suddenly in the middle of the 
dusting operations, making a hard job to get 
both sides of the row. The idea in mind is 
to cover as much as possible in a steady wind, 
and when it shifts to go to another block of 
trees to accord with the wind. Then, a few 
days later, when the wind is right, the first 
block of trees can be easily finished up; the 
same for the other area also partly covered. 
The dust used chiefly is composed of 90 
pounds atomic sulphur and 10 pounds 
arsenate of lead, and Mr Hitchings would 
use no dust after July 1. One reason for 
this is that some dust is apt to remain on the 
fruit and give rise to prejudice and a lower 
price on the market. 

Some of the trees were given four treat- 
ments this season, the first three With liquid 
spray, while the last was largely of the 90-10 

dust. No difference in 





tural methods and to 
bring up questions of 
general interest to the 
fruit growing frater- 
nity. 

A little over half of 
the 650 acres in this 
group of orchards be- 
long to an _ orchard 
company of which Mr 
Hitchings is president, 
while 165 acres are his 
personal property and 
other small blocks are 
cared for under other 
arrangement. Of the 
acreage, 350 acres are 
in nine-year-old trees 
of Spy and Wealthy 
varieties. To handle 
the entire place takes 
only two or three men 
besides Mr Hitchings 








spray or dust treat- 
. : ments are made ac- 
cording to varieties as 
are practiced by some 
leading growers. When 
questioned as to the 
merits of the four 
principal spray mate- 
rials which he _ uses, 
Mr Hitchings said he 
would place them in 
the following order of 
importance to him in 
his work: Dust, of 
composition, 90 to 10; 
atomic sulphur; com- 
mercial B. T. S.; and 
lime-sulphur of com- 
position, 1 to 40. Al- 
though red-bugs have 
not been of great 
trouble in these or- 
chards, the dust seems 








and his four sons, ex- 
cept at harvest, which 
is one of the reasons 
why fruit can be produced more cheaply un- 
der the sod-mulch system. This does not 
mean that the practice will work everywhere, 
and in fact there is strong evidence to indi- 
cate that it will not, but it has certainly 
turned the trick for the fruit growers of the 
Onondaga valley. At first thought, it seems 
a slipshod method to allow grass and weeds 
to grow unmolested between the trees, but 
not so, for as time and facilities permit, 
alfalfa is grown between the rows of trees, 
seeding itself and spreading where it will. 
About twice a season, the mowers are run 
over the orchard grass, and the growth near 
to the trees is cut by hand. The grass is not 
raked up, but allowed to remain where it 
falls, and on the hillsides particularly this 
does not amount to a heavy stand, as would 
be the case in grass field or pastures. Alfalfa 
has been quite generally sown in the young 
orchards, but so far only one block of the 
older trees has been given over to the legume. 
Of course, this is preferable to common or- 
chard growth, but despite its general merit 
the practice is to keep the alfalfa between 
the rows and out several feet from the base 
of the trees. The alfalfa is put into the 
young orchards following oats and barley. 


Making Hay While the Sun Shines 


dian reservation, the harvest hands are most- 
ly recruited from this source, and the Indians 
make good, loyal workers. 

Up to the present time, the Hitchings have 
used little commercial fertilizer, the alfalfa 
giving nitrogen much cheaper than any com- 
mercial form of nitrogen. However, some of 
the older blocks have grown quite rapidly, 
and additional plant food must be supplied 
or some of the trees will have to come out, 
and it takes real courage to tear out trees 
that are producing 20 to 30 bushels of apples 
a year. And so, Mr Hitchings is experiment- 
ing with several of the simple commercial 
forms of fertilizer, in co-operation with the 
Pennsylvania college. Sodium nitrate and 
phosphoric acid have been used so far in the 
block set aside for the experiment, and am- 
monium sulphate may be tried out in the near 
future. Some experimenting is also being 
done with potash. Although one year is no 
criterian to go by, the sodium nitrate so far 
seems to be the best stimulant. As Mr Hitch- 
ings expressed it, “We are experimenting to 
see if we can spend a quarter and get a $5 
return.” 

On the question of insect and fungus con- 
trol, it would again seem that the best results 





to “have smothered 
them out and rid them 
from the trees. One 
of the prettiest blocks on the farms is a 
20-acre orchard of four varieties, Greenings 
interset with Sutton, and Spy interset with 
Wagner. Half of this block was sprayed and 
half dusted. On the day of the meeting, the 
general appearanee of the two areas was 
pointed out to the visiting horticulturists. 
The dusted foliage was greener and richer 
than that of the sprayed trees, while the 
fruit itself looked better on the dusted trees. 
It is no wonder that Mr Hitchings and his 
sons are satisfied with dusting. Another 
good-looking block is an orchard of 75 acres, 
set to 20-year-old Spy and 15 to 16-year-old 
Wealthy varieties. A furrow has never been 
turned in the latter orchard. Some of the 
older trees were set out 20x20 feet, which 
in full maturity makes them pretty close to- 
gether for best development. The newer 
orchards are given more space, and in the 
block of 350 acres of nine-year-olds, the trees 
are 26 x 34 feet. These are Spy and Wealthy. 

The apples are not sold under a brand 
name, but the distinctive barrel package from 
the Hitchings orchards has won its reputa- 
tion on the markets and buyers ask for it. 
An individual brand means more to the indi- 
vidual grower than a fruit exchange brand. 
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Transporting Milk by Truck 


Always an important item, milk trans- 
portation now becomes a serious matter with 
the heavy increased freight rates recently 
authorized. Farmers cannot afford this 20% 
additional expense since too many are al- 
ready selling milk below cost of production. 
Producers’ organizations, like the New York 
dairymen’s league and the New England milk 
producers’ association, should see to it that 
these additional transportation charges are 
not taken from producers’ milk checks. 

In this connection, thousands of farmers, 
creameries and milk stations may well give 
careful attention to the possibilities of motor 
transport. Getting crops to market is a mat- 
ter second in importance only to the actual 
production. Moter trucks promise to do as 
much, if not more, for economical and prompt 
marketing as has the tractor in production. 
Many creameries and milk companies have 
adopted the truck as a solution of transport. 
In Detroit the city has been split up into 
zones for efficient distribution of milk by 
truck. One large concern handles 43,510 
gallons milk daily, this coming from farm 
territory within radius of 70 miles of the 
city. Of this amount, 18,570 gallons are 
daily transported from the country by motor 
truck, 16,560 gallons by railroad and 3010 
gallons by electric express. 

An Illinois company is transporting milk 
27 miles from Lisle to Chicago by truck, leav- 
ing the dairy at 7 o’clock in the morning, de- 
livering its load in Chicago and back again 
on the farm before 2 o’clock. Most of the 
eastern cities of any size have already re- 
sorted to the truck for milk transportation 
or are seriously considering it. 

Beyond this, the truck has definite possi- 
bilities for producers out on the farm. In 
some cases individual farmers are doing 
sufficient business to justify a special truck 
for milk delivery. The smaller producers are 
securing service by co-operative ownership 
or by engaging a man and truck for regular 
service. This does away with a dozen or 20 
farmers on one route, each hitching up a 
team and all driving over the same road to 
market each morning. Our farmers are fast 
learning the lesson of letting one man do the 
work of 20 or more. 

It appears that the process of evolution 
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from horse and wagon to motor truck is much 
the same, whether milk is hauled from the 
farm to the country creamery, condensery or 
cheese factory or to a city milk depot, rail- 
road or electric station or even boat landing. 
Roadside platforms for milk collection can 
be found in front of farms producing a small 
quantity of milk and at intersections of main 
and crossroads, the latter being used where 
producers on side lines bring their milk to 
the trunk road. This latter adaptation is of 
pecial importance in New England and 
ther eastern farms where hill roads to pro- 
ducers have not yet been improved. 
We urge dairymen, creameries and milk 
roducers’ organizations to give motor trans- 
portation serious thought. In all probability 
it is not a practical proposition to thus trans- 
ort milk distances of 200 miles. However, 
anything from 10 to 50 miles may show de- 
cided advantages over present facilities and 
he coming advance in freight rates. About 
the first thing to do is to make an intelligent 
urvey as to location of business, its charac- 
ter, shipping costs, volume, possible growth, 
condition of roads year around, etc. Farm- 
‘rs are accomplishing much in the way of 
efficient production and collective sale of their 
products. There is now a promising field for 
them in this matter of more satisfactory and 
economic transportation. 


To Sell or Hold New Wheat 


Within the first fortnight of trading in 
future deliveries on the grain exchanges, 
this beginning July 15 last, wheat declined 
exactly 54 cents a bushel, touching $2.21 at 
Chicago at the close of the month. It is pos- 
sible initial trading at $2.75, after three 
years of inaction, was a figure too high to be 
maintained. It is perhaps more than pos- 
sible $2.21 reached was too low; in fact, 
there was favorable recovery in price, even 
though feeble. Causes have been outlined in 
our market reports from week to week. Not 
only were statistical conditions of a big 
carry-over from 1919 crop and excellent crop 
prospects for 1920 crop against the imme- 
diate market, but also the indifference (tem- 
porary though it may be) of Europe as a 
buyer of our breadstuffs cut a big figure in 
the sensational downturn. 

Far be it from American Agriculturist to 
advise farmers to hold their wheat. No man 
can look into the future with positive assur- 
ance regarding course of commodity values. 
Only death and taxes are unquestioned and 
unchallenged as something sure to come. All 
this paper can do is to present the actual 
conditions of crop prospects probable world 
requirements and records of movement. 
Therefore, equipped with this needful infor- 
mation, at the command week by week of 
every intelligent reader, each grain grower 
must decide for himself where to sell a crop. 
But right here stick a pin. Wheat farmers 
may well consider the merit of not rushing 
the new crop to market until the old crops 
now in city and country warehouses have 
been to some extent, at least, moved and con- 
sequently out of the way. Keep your horizon 
wide; study conditions from the broadest 
viewpoint. 





Hastening the Day 


War, politics and production take second 
place to transportation as the chief topic of 
conversation among farmers these days, for 
that is the vital problem which means salva- 
tion or loss this season to those who have 
fruit and other perishable products to get to 
market. Perhaps there never was a subject 
more generally discussed at farm meetings, 
at the roadside and in the fields than trans- 
portation, and every single farmer is fully 
aware of the danger, not only to himself, but 
to the country, if immediate relief is not 
forthcoming. This gigantic problem is not 
going to be settled by any one group, but by 
the co-operative effort of every farm organ- 
ization and by groups of individuals working 











jointly to throw light upon the situation ang 
compel action higher up. 

Here and there small groups of farmers 
have sent representatives to confer with rajj- 
road officials, and, although they have been 
graciously received and given much in the 
way of promises, the fact remains that per. 
ishable products still wait long at country 
points before being moved to market. To 
make the situation worse, fruit and vege. 
tables, notably early apples and potatoes, 
have gone so low on some wholesale markets 
that cost of labor in harvesting is hardly re. 
covered. On the. same days, the same prod- 
ucts are in scant supply on markets 50 miles 
away and prices to consumers high, while 
wholesale quotations to farmers apparently 
rule as upon the well-supplied markets. This 
is notably the situation throughout southern 
New York, New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory. 

All of this means just one thing—farmers 
must get their hands on the machinery of 
distribution, which is a long, tedious process, 
and no relief for this week or next, but rather 
for the seasons to come. It is hastening the 
organization of farmers, tightening their 
hold upon public employees and binding 
them together in a spirit of co-operation ina 
way which no one thing but real trouble and 
necessity is able to do. It is poor consola- 
tion indeed, to think of these difficulties as 
a blessing in disguise, for there are lots of 
black clouds on the horizon which haven’t as 
yet shown their silvery lining. There is no 
question, however, but what it is hastening 
the time when farmers will direct the prog- 
ress of their products right up to the con- 
sumer’s door. 


A business concern is allowed 8% profit 
before income tax applies, but the indi- 
vidual, includirig the farmer, pays, if he 
chances to make a little, an income tax with 
no 8% reduction upon capital invested. 


Consumers Must Pay Freight 


An increase in milk freight rates of 20% 
has been granted the railroads. Who is to pay 
it, producer or consumer? The Dairymen’s 
league has a new problem in answering this 
question. The only correct reply is that any 
increased charge for carriage of produce of 
all kinds must be added to the price received 
by the farmer at his farm. 

To meet the $600,000,000 increase in pay- 
roll, and to raise at least a billion for im- 
provements, the railroads get an increase 
of 20% in passenger fares and excess bag- 
gage rates, a surcharge of 50% upon Pull- 
man tickets and higher switching charges. 

The increase in freight rates averages 
20% for the whole country, but on our east- 
ern railroads is 40%, except milk 20%. Just 
think of it—40% more upon all transporta- 
tion by rail or water between Ohio and the 
Atlantic. What terribly unfair discrimina- 
tion against the middle and eastern states! 

Better transport service, even if it costs 
more, is so needed that the public will not 
resist these advances if they bring what the 
public wants. The grant of higher wages to 
railroad workers comes as prices of food are 
falling. Farming is hit first and recovers 
last in economic readjustments. 

As American Agriculturist has pointed out 
repeatedly during the past 12 months the 
former advances in freight plus this new 
40% increase, form a sort of protective tariff 
for the east against western produce. Many 
of our forehanded farmers have foreseen 
this, and are now harvesting the grain, 
silage, forage and feed which, along with our 
eastern raised corn, will help to keep down 
our bills for boughten feed from the west. 





Cover Cropping—Farmers growing cover 
crops turn the rye under before it is headed 
out; otherwise with full maturity it would 
decompose very slowly in the soil. On the 
other hand, buckwheat is a much softer plant, 
and readily decays when plowed under aftet 
it has reached its full maturity. 
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Plow Handle Talks 











Stick by the Commissioner 


New York has a new commissioner 
of agriculture in George E. Hogue, 
former director of the dairy division 
in the state department of farms and 
markets. Mr 
Hogue began 
cheese making 
as a poor boy, 
he _ prospered 
and owned a 
string of facto- 
ries, and was a 
dealer and 
farmer. His fine 
business ability 
will be of value 
in his new posi- 
tion. That polit. 
ical influences 
are strong in 
the department 
goes without 
Saying, and I 
suppose they will be as long as a po- 
litical leegislature appropriates funds 
for its support. It is humanly impos- 
sible to be otherwise. 

The new commissioner will also be 
handicapped by his appointing board 
which undertakes to exercise a certain 
amount of detail control. The board 
should function in formulating politics 
with one man as head of the work, 
and business of the entire department 
of farms and markets bureaurized 
with competent heads, We ought to 
be thankful that our state-supported 
agricultural educational institutions 
are free from political control. May a 
kind and watchful Providence continue 
to guard them. I am sure, Mr Hogue, 
that the farmers will give you cordial 
support. 

















H. E, COOK 


What Is the Way Out? 


We were out of gluten feed and I 
brought up a half ton, in a half-ton 
truck that we use for running around. 
I paid $40 for it. In and about my 
home are several hundred acres of 
easily cultivated land that will not 
harvest 30% of a good crop, and yet 
this land pays taxes and is a part of 
New York state. We are not unlike 
other places, as I know from obser- 
vation. 

Now, the main and important 
thought in this matter is just this. 
Will the consumer of milk allow this 
land to go unproductive, and will he 
pay a price for milk based upon feed 
that is costing a lot more per ton than 
milk is worth? Will he do this just 
because the land upon which the cows 
are kept is so poorly handled that it 
does not support the live stock upon 
it? My own opinion is that he will 
not, 

One of my life-long friends and a 
leading farmer and business man of 
the north country, a good crop grower 
and one of the largest and best dairy- 
man I know, proposes to base the 
price of fluid milk on the price of 
feed. That would certainly be a joy- 
ous thing, but it would make crop 
growing a scandalous thing, where 
now it is just bad. It would also 
Produce a surplus that wvuld ruin the 
buyers. If we do not do some produc- 
tive farming our dairying will go west, 
as powdered milk develops, and we 
shall be left. Wake up, men, and let 


us grow this $80 feed on our own 
farms before it is everlastingly too 
late. 


Tramp Labor Not Efficient 


Amusing indeed, isn’t it, to watch 
the methods of politicians and uplift 
People generally who couldn’t run a 
farm one year without inviting bank- 
tuptcy, in a sublime effort to supply 
Us with labor. Supposing the paper- 
makers when short of workers, should 
be thus patronizingly dealt with and 
then expected to make paper with 
tramp labor. They can use some of it 
better than we can. They would ridi- 
tule the place. I use the word “tramp” 
advisedly because skilled labor, whole- 
some labor with regard for their rela- 
tlonship to the community as well as 
the character of their service to an 
employer is not out of a job, and 
lever has been. It almost makes me 


Writethings that printers put thus (—) 
to think of having these untrained 
Workers to board, to say nothing about 
baying them a salary. 

Professional and business men and 
Scial uplifters have spent much en- 
egy in telling us what to do, and it is 
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now being demonstrated that their 
main impulse is to get cheaper food. 

Some of us know how steeped we 
are in things undone, poor farming 
worse than poor control of markets, 
but our teachers must be from among 
us if we are to profit. They must be 
men and women who know what farm 
problems are and have come to appre- 
ciate the situation, and know that 
change is not necessarily progress. 
The Grange-league farm bureau feder- 
ation is headed right, but it must as 
fast as possible get out from under 
government and college direction and 
support. These agenctes must co- 
operate with the federation and not 
the federation co-operate with them. 
Make the farm bureau farm-support- 
ed, and farm control, from first to last 
must be the slogan. Farmers must 
get away from the thought that these 
agencies are chiefly for buying and 
selling, which at the best can only 
make small gains and get us started 
as crop producers. Then, these prob- 
lems now uppermost In our minds, 
such as labor shortage, H C L, taxa- 
tion, city migration and other current 
popular questions will be settled be- 
cause we have become self-supporting 
and have soil products, either to feed 
our live stock or to sell. 

Mustard Pestering the Corn 

Our experiment of spraying mustard 
in a cornfield has been disappointing. 
This particular field was cultivated 
both ways, and was clean except a 
little square spot around each hill. 

We used 75 pounds iron sulphate to 
each 50 gallons water. We ought to 
have used 100 pounds. .The weather 
was catchy and cool, which prevented 
the most effective results. Now we are 
pulling the mustard by hand, which is 
slow and expensive. It is the worst 
weed we have, but it must go, either 
by machinery or by hand or both.— 
[H. E. Cook. 


Fighting Ground Moles—J. N. asks 
what to do when ground moles under- 
mine garden and flower beds. Moles 
may be poisoned by the use of strych- 
nine solution, this soaked up in fresh- 
ly cut corn which has been cut in the 
milk stage. The small mole traps on 
the market are also effective in 
controlling this rather common garden 
pest. 


Russia Buying in U S—Following 
the sanction of the federal government 
permitting individual concerns to trade 
with Russia the government mean- 
while refusing to protect such opera- 
tions, a Norwegian firm is now in this 
country for the purpose of placing 
contracts for goods to ship to Russia. 
The so-called government of Russia 
has deposited 40 million kroner in 
gold, or $6,400,000, with banks in 
Christiania to guarantee contracts to 
be placed here for agricultural ma- 
chinery, flour, oleo, chemicals, tools, 
ete. This would seem to be in the light 
of an entering wedge looking toward 
trading of this character. Russia is 
supposed to hold an indeterminate 
quantity of wheat, flaxseed, etc, but 
transportation conditions there make 
it almost impossible to move it from 
interior to the seaports. 


Milk production last year estimated 
by department of agriculture at 90 
million pounds, worth to producer 
more than two billion dollars, 
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Cut Down the Sugar Bill 


by eating a cereal that contains its 
own sugar self-developed from 
grain in making— 


Grape-Nuts 


As a breakfast or luncheon cereal with cream 
or milk; or sprinkled over fresh fruit or berries, 
Grape-Nuts adds to the meal’s pleasure—and 


is economical. 


Buy from your grocer. 






















































A. B. Katkamier, 


This pile of strawberries (photo greatly reduced) was picked on 
June 22, 1920, from One Bushel Basket Strawberry Plant set out 
October 15, 1919. Let me send you my illustrated price lists, explain- 
ing my methods and success with fall set berry plants. 





Macedon, N. Y. 











JUNIOR AMERICA 


For the 
Farmer 
whowants 
to do his own 


Threshing, this 
moderate price rig 
means complete sat- 
isfaction, it offers big business 


and splendid 
the dealer. 
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“DOYLESTOWN 
AGRICULTURAL CO. 


THRESHERS 


Write us today for 
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particulare 














SEED 


BUYERS 


SAVE 


MONEY 


ROSEN RYE 


ML, vase CROP. 


common variety. 

Wrest “i 3% Timothy. Alfalfa, 
Clover "es Fi Field & Grass Seeds sold 
direct from Lae —_. Sa ect to state 
laws which protes t you. Money back if 
not satisfi Cutdown your seed bil!s. 
pay from us, gover mone ons oy —. 


les & prices F' 
AMERIC N MUTUAL SEED CO. 
obey Sts. Dept. 323 Chicago 


THE JOYNT BRAND 


Pure Unleached Hardwood 


Ashes, the best 


potash 


fertilizer for top dressing, worn-out grass and meadow 


lands, wheat growing or seeding down; they have no 
equal. Correspondence invited. Agents wanted. Address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lock Box 297, Lucknow, Ontarlo 





for Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 








Grow Number Six Junior Wheat 








ability. 


30% inferior seed removed. 
You buy only the best. 


over ordinary seed last year. 


to 20%. 





The Hickox-Rumsey Number Six Junior white winter 
wheat has no equal for purity, quality or high yielding 


Every field rouged for rye, weeds, or mixtures. 


Our special seed cleaning machinery thoroughly 
screens and grades all our seed wheat. 


Farmers reported average yield of 5 bu. per acre 


Two dollars extra per acre for good, clean seed from 
a high yielding strain is a good investment. 


Order now. Carlot pooled orders will save you 15 
Interest your better seed committee. 


Hickox-Rumsey Co., Inc., Batavia, N. Y. 


From 20% 


A. B. 





N. ¥. 


of Caledoni 


Tah 





One of our satisfied customers, in hia 40- 


acre field of wheat. 
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A silo ought to last 
as long as the barn it 
is attached to. 


—A new theory to 
some, but not too ad- 
vanced to fit the Green 
Mountain standard of 
construction. 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 


The new hip roof adds 
distinction and gives extra 
capacity. Green Mountain 
staves are of heavy, well- 
fitted lumber, dipped in 
creosote preservative. Hoops 
are of extra heavy steel 
with rolled threads. The 
doors fit like safe or refrig- 
erator doors—a_patented feature. 
The ladder is all-wood to prevent 
frosted fingers in winter. Warp- 
ing, twisting or blowing over is pre- 
vented by new anchorage system. 


Write for Free Literature 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
343 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, YT. 
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To get your silo on 
time this year, send 


for the Globe Cata- 
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The 

Globe Silo was 

first to introduce the 

famous extra capacity extension 

roof. It gives more silo storage 

space for less silo money. Other 

exclusive features explained in 
Catalog. 


Ohio Ensilage Cutters 


We are agents for the Ohio 
Ensilage Cutters. With a big 
stock on hand we can make 
prompt shipment. Send for 
Catalog and attractive prices. 


Globe Silo Company 


6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 


ILO FILLING 
Engines KEROSENE 


GASOLINE 
2 To 30 


. 
— 














rices 

Buy direct — Cash or Terms. Save big 
on this all-steel outfit, Get Quick Shipment. 
E Engines take less fuel — easy to use —big 


t for lage > ers, 
Chreehere. ahead of old-style es. Every 
parto en, 


Ho time limit. Write for New Book Today. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1803 Oakiecd Ave., Kensas City, Mo, 
1803 Empive Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 











, H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
America's Pioneer 1 Ist Street, 
Der Remedies | New York, U.S.A. 
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August Milk at Leading Points 

The prices of milk in the Philadel- 
phia territory controlled] by the In- 
terstate milk producers’ association 
continued at 9 cents a quart, or $4.14 
a 100 pounds f o b Philadelphia dur- 
ing July for 4% butter fat. The pro- 
ducer in the 50-mile freight zone has 
received at the shipping station for 
3.6% butter fat $3.47 a 100 pounds, or 
7.46 cents a quart for July milk, 

Because of increased feed and labor 
costs approximately 20 to 25%, togeth- 
er with similar increases in the costs 
of other commodities entering into 
milk production as compared to a year 
ago, the prices to the. producer ad- 
vanced 1 cent a quart on August 1. 
The price, therefore, is 10 cents a 
quart f o b Philadelphia, Camden and 
Trenton for 4% milk, or $4.60 a 100 
pounds, The producer in the }0-mile 
freight zone receives at the shipping 
station 8.46 cents a quart, or $3.93 a 
100 pounds, 3.6% butter fat or aver- 
age milk. 

In the New York territory controlled 
by the Dairymen’s league covering 
most of northern New Jersey, the July 
price in the 50-mile zone was $3.36 a 
100 pounds, or 7.25 cents a quart for 
3.6% or average milk, The August 
price is 40 cents a 100 pounds higher 
or 3.78 a 100 pounds, and 8.08 cents a 
quart for 3.6% milk. 

In Newark and all New Jersey cities 
in the New York metropolitan area 
the retail price of standard or grade 
B milk containing about 3.5% butter 
fat was advanced July 1 from 15 cents 
per quart to 16 cents. The distributers 
in New York city also advanced the 
retail price 1 cent a quart on Au- 
gust 1, 

In Trenton and Camden where the 
bulk of the supply is purchased in the 
interstate milk producers’ association 
territory, the price has advanced from 
14 to 15 cents a quart August 1 for 
grade B milk, the same as the ad- 
vance in Philadelphia. 


Send Swine to State Fair 
J. S&S. COFFEY, OHIO 

Swine breeders have always been 
given adequate incentive by the Ohio 
state board of agriculture and by the 
premiums offered at the state fair. 
This year is to be no exception. The 
fair management has been exceedingly 
liberal and is offering prizes which 
should bring out the best in Ohio and 
neighboring states. Last year the total 
prize money offered in the swine divi- 
sion was $7307, as against $10,565 this 
year. The increase in prize money this 
year is approximately 44% over that of 
last year. 

Here are the comparisons of prizes 
by breeds for the years 1919 and 1920: 
Poland-China, $1730 in 1919; $910 in 
1920 or $180 increase; Berkshire, $710 
in 1919; S890 in 1920 or $180; Chester 
White, $910 in 1919; $1090 in 1920 or 
$180; Duroc-Jersey, $772 in 1919; $1090 
in 1920 or $1218: Ohio Improved Ches- 





ter, ; S988 in 1920 or $938; 
Hampshire, $1240 im _ 1919; $1637 
in 1920 or S397: Spotted Po- 
land-China, 8825 in 1919; $990 in 


1920 or $165; Large Yorkshire, $560 
in 1919; $560 in 1920; Tamworth, $560 
in 1919; $560 in 1920; and total $7307 
in 1919; $10,565 in 1920 or $3258. 

These figures are significant indica- 
tions that Ohio is keeping pace with 
the times, While it is our firm belief 
that Ohio possesses as good hogs as 
may be found in the country, yet the 
Ohio fair authorities are ready and 
anxious to receive entries from any 
outsidcrs who think they can disprove 
this assertion. 

The management of the swine de- 
partment is doing all in its power to 
provide adequate and comfortable ac- 
commodations for the expected host of 
exhibitors. It is the desire to make 
the swine exhibit just as educational 
as possible, and with that view in mind 
the various breeds will be properly 
located, and an earnest endeavor made 
to give all spectators a chance to see 
the awards made. 

The entries for the swine show pos- 
itively close on August 16. It is to the 


interest of all prospective exhibitors to 
have their entries in befure that date. 
The premium list and entry blanks 
may be readily obtained by addressing 
the office of E. V. Walborn, state fair 
manager, Columbus, O. 


Horse Convention This Fall 


The annual convention of the 
Horse association of America, which 
was organized last fall for the 
promotion of the horse indus- 
try, will be held in New York city 
during the week of November 15, This 
is at the same time as the National 
horse show, when breeders and owners 
will gather from al] sections of the 
country to promote the faithful farm 
animal. One of the principal features 
in connection with the meeting prom- 


-ises to be a huge parade of the finest 


types of draft, driving, saddle and rac- 
ing horses and ponies. 

The association advises that it has 
been actively engaged in the past year 
in bringing about better conditions and 
better markets for horse breeders and 
farmers. It reports that an increased 
number of horses were employed for 
local and short-haul transportation, 
that horse values are rising and that 
horse breeders are gaining a new con- 
fidence and enthusiasm, Officers of the 
association are: President, Fred M. 
Williams of New York city; secretary, 
William E. Murphy of Philadelphia, 
Pa, and treasurer, George S. Hovey of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cottonseed Meal Prices 


The new cotton crop bids fair to ex- 
ceed largely the biggest estimates of 
early July. The best grade containing 
43% protein, is quoted around $70 per 
2000 pounds for delivery at northern 
points, and $10 to $5 less than some 
weeks ago. Many northern feed deal- 
ers are loaded up with contracts for 
cottonseed meal at the higher prices. 

Should the cotton crop prove even 
larger than now indicated, its meal 
may or may not drop to $60 or even 
$50 a ton at northern terminals. Quo- 
tations will be influenced by cars, coal, 
wages, rates, also by prices of other 
feeds and fertilizers. 

United States census showed 176,000 
tons of meal and cake on hand June 
30, compared to 77,000 tons a year ago, 
also 50% more cotton oif. 

Rapid vast increase tn imports into 
United States of vegetable fats and 
vegetable oils—copra, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, palm nuts, etc—creates new com. 
petition for cottonseed products. Ef- 
fect on feed prices will be closely 
watched, along with trend of bran, 
middlings, corn meal and other grain 
by-products. 


August Milk 10 Cents 

Farmers who supply milk for the 
Boston market will receive 10 cents 
per quart for their milk delivered in 
Boston for August, this for 3.7% test. 
This is an advance of % cent per 
quart over the price for July, and 
while it is a slight advance over the 
price for the corresponding month last 
year, the advance is not in proportion 
to the increased costs of production. 

In deciding on the price which 
should be charged for August the 
farmers, through their selling agents, 
the New England milk producers’ as- 
sociation, took into account the fixed 
costs of production which have ad- 
vanced materially from last year’s fig- 
ures. After careful consideration it 
was decided, however, to make only 
the regular August advance of % cent, 
the same as in August, 1919, 1918S and 
1917, and not to ask any additional 
advance in spite of increasing prices 
for feed and labor. 

Surveys which the association has 
made show that the actual cost of 
producing milk in New England at the 
present costs of feed and labor would 
average ‘).S2 cents per quart for a year 
at the farm. Careful analysis of the 
costs for August showed that milk 
could be produced 9.2% cheaper than 
for the year as a whole. Deducting 
this slightly lessened known cost left 
the actual cost of August milk at the 
farm 8.91 cents per quart. 

It is the custom of the farmers to 
sell their milk to Boston dealers on 
the delivered basis. The average dis- 
tance from which milk comes to the 
Boston market is 200 miles. The actual 
cost of bringing milk from this aver- 
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sore Lugust 1920 A 
age distance is 1.52 cents per quart 


Added to the known cost at the farm. 


this makes it necessary for the farmer 
to get 10.43 cents per quart, delivereg 
in Boston, if he is to come out square. 


Jersey Registrations—For th¢ week 
ending July 30, the American Jersey 
cattle club reports the registration og 
404 bulls and 866 cows. During the 
same period it transferred 248 py, 
and 843 cows. 


To Sell War Department Meats— 
The department has placed on sale to 
the public through the avenue of the 
wholesale and retail dealers of the 
country vast quantities of canneg 
corned beef, corned beef hash, roast 
beef and bacon, These meats are 
stored in various sections of the coun. 
try, and all dealers and retailers are 
given an opportunity to purchase. Or. 
ders will be received by the depot of. 
ficers at the Army Supply Base, Bos. 
ton, Mass; 461 Sth avenue, New York 
city, 1819 West 39th street, Chicago, 
Additional information will be fur. 
nished by there officers or the chief of 
the Surplus Property Division, Muni. 
tions building, Washington, D C. 





F ruits and Vegetables 








Preserving Food by Drying 
W. C. PATTERSON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Peas are practically the first vege. 
table of the season to be saved by dry- 
ing. Where the peas are not overripe, 
the hulls can be used for making a 
most excellent soup. Beans and corn 
come next in order and require gath- 
ering with much judgment to prevent 
loss of flavor or substance, their sea- 
son lasting until frost. Both vegetables 
are boiled for five or 10 minutes before 
drying. They are then dried witha 
slow fire. It is necessary to get most 
vegetables and fruit nearly dry the 
same day or the quality will not be 
good. Beans and corn will sour if this 

is not looked after. 

Lima beans are excellent if carefully 
dried and should be gathered in time 
so that the maturing seed does not end 
the usefulness of the vine. Squash 
could be used as it ripens and the later 


and better ones are easily stored for 
winter use. We always choose the va- 
rieties of fruits for drying that cook 


most easily and make the best sauce 
and pies. With apples, these are gen- 
erally the more sour varieties. The 
Smokehouse is an exception, as it be- 
gins to ripen in early summer ani lasts 
well into the winter. Peaches, like 
apples, are valuable for drying as the 
different varieties make their season 
last several months. Pears, cherries 
and apricots are excellent preserved in 
like manner, 

There are two principal methods of 
drying—artificial and sun heat. Arti- 
ficial heat can be supplied by the or- 
dinary kitchen range, a homemade 
drier or the commercial evaporator. 
Most farm housewives will use the 
range, probably doing much of their 
drying while they cook the meals The 
fruit or vegetables are spread out thin 
on plates or slatted wooden trays. It 
is best to use clean blank paper on the 
trays. The trays are shifted as occa- 
sion demands to hasten results or pre- 
vent burning. Your tinner can make 
a handy tier of trays by using a sheet 
iron frame containing grooves. The 
trays have galvanized netting bottoms, 
which allows a good circulation of hot 
air. 





Beet Sugar Production from the 
crop of 1919 is now returned by the 
department of agriculture at 649,000 
tons, or somewhat smaller than year 
before, this following some abandon 
ment of acreage last summer and au- 
tumn. Drouth and insect pests greatly 
interfered, especially in California and 
Idaho, and the early shutting down of 
winter with heavy snows meant fur- 
ther loss of beans in the fields. The 
average sugar content was only 12.4% 
compared with 14.21% in 1915, the rec 
ord year. The outlook for 1920 plant- 
ings is fairly favorable, although Call 
fornia has needed seasonal rains this 


spring. Last year a total of a= 
sugar factories operated. The » —: 
¥ 


wholesale growers’ association belie 
sugar situation critical; offerinss 
refined inadequate for present trade 
requirements, although outside specu- 
lators and brokers may be found whe 
seem to have sugar to sell at prices 
away above refiners’ nominal quot# 
tions for carlot delivery, It is sene™ 
ally agreed that the speculators 
largely in control of the situation, 
including Cuban owners of raws. 
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The Poultry Yard 








preak up Egg Eating Habit 

| have several hens which eat their eggs. 

t is good to prevent this? I have tried 
wing them salt pork, but it does no good. 
iE. B., Onondaga county, N Y. 

The egg-eating habit as well as 
feather eating is apt to be troublesome 
quring the late winter and spring 
months of the year, when fowls have 
peen kept indoors for some time. It 
ysually breaks out when they have not 
had sulticient protein or green stuff 
and have been kept under conditions 
in which exercise is limited. 

A little study will usually locate the 
culprits who are responsible for the 
egg eating. They should be: removed 
and kept separate from the rest of the 
fock, as the habit spreads quickly un- 
jess the fowls are turned outdoors, 
which is not always practical in the 
early spring when the habit is first 
noticed. A broken egg left on the floor 
of the poultry house or in the nest is 
apt to start the habit and care must 
be taken to see that all broken eggs 
are at once removed from the houses. 

The féeding of plenty of oyster 
shells, grit and green stuff to the cul- 
prits when removed and kept by 
themselves for a few days will usually 
rid the flock of this troublesome habit. 
Cabbage, mangel-wurtzels or other 
green stuff hung on a string and dan- 
gling 1% feet from the floor of the 
poultry house will attract the atten- 
tion of the fowls and give them plenty 
of exercise. It will take their atten- 
tion from breaking and eating eggs or 
disposing of broken eggs which are 
eft about the poultry house. This 
same general care of the farm flock 
will prevent the feather-eating habit. 


Dislodging Pests in Throat 

I have chickens which have gapes. Will 
ou please tell me what to do for them?— 
Mrs George Mayo, Ontario County, N Y. 

When symptoms of gapes are no- 

ced in the flock separate infected 
virds from the well ones and disinfect 
xops and runs. A feather stripped 
searly to the end and dipped in tur- 
yentine, just moistened, but not drip- 
ping, may be inserted in the throat. By 
giving several quick twists the worms 
can be dislodged and drawn out, 

The throat of the hen may be fumi- 
gated by holding the bird’s head over 
an irritant vapor, such as that of car- 
bolic acid poured into boiling water, 
This is very risky, but if done cau- 
tiously it is successful. 


War Condition in eastern Europe 
and Asia Minor are going from bad to 
worse as this edition closes. After 
conquering Poland, Russia may decide 
it good policy to grant generous terms. 
American Agriculturist does not look 
for another general European war. 
Possible interruption of grain exports 
from eastern Europe have caused an 
upward tendency to prices. 
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I D 
Une tate 
CREAM SEPARATOR 





stands. 


and welcome all comparisons. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Salt Lake City 


Perfection— 


Is it too much to expect? 


A machine may be said to have reached perfection 
when, through mechanical and engineering ex- 
cellence, it renders a degree of service in money- 
and labor-saving never before attained. 

Years ago, the United States Cream Separator reached the peak 


of perfection as a money saver, by winning in open competition 
the world’s record for close separation—a record that still 


The perfecting of the United States Disc Bowl is the last big 
achievement in cream separator building. With this notable re- 
finement, the labor-saving features of the United States challenge 


Those who know the ease of operation, the simplicity 
of cleaning, say the United States represents perfection 
in the most important detail of milk handling. 


Write for literaturé today—but be sure to have the United States 
dealer near you show the machine itself. 


Vermont Farm Machine Corporation 


Portland, Ore. 




















Chicago, III. 
Oakland, Cal. 




































Happy Days for the dairyman when bossy gets her nose 
into a bag of Union Grains and starts running over! 

Happy Days, too, for the creamery that wants more but- 
ter fat from the farmers whose product it buys. 

Expert feed mixers use Union Grainsin preference to their : 
own mixtures, lots less trouble and brings better results) Write for cost sheet. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY Dept. A Cincinnati, Ohio 


UBIKg 











BALANCED| RATIONS 


For All Farm Stock 











45 Years on the Line 
Come to Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 
OWL DOVE JAY 


Brand Brand Brand 


F. W. Brode & Co. 





Treat Your Herd the Roberts Way 
Easy to — Sure Results 


Apply 
Successful for 30 Years 


| Stamp ‘bor 









Abortion Out 
OF YOUR HERD AND Keep It Out 


¥ ASK FOR Moga . 
“s “The Cattle Specialist” Established 1875. 
Sent free on request. An- Incorporated 1915. 
swers every question per- 
taining to ; rtion in MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ows. ells how to treat 
your own herd at small Our Brand on the Tag 


expense. rite 


Means Quality in the Bag 





DR. DAVID ROBERTS # 





VETERINARY CO., Inc. j 
523 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 














ARN PLANS and 
OUTBUILDINGS — 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 





DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


= and -  & barns, _ | horse 
ve New ms, cattle arns, sheep ams, corn 
$44 Bays the New Butterfly Jr. houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
close skimming, durable. ; granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
NEW BUTTERFLY Severstors are GR npon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
time defects in toatert f_ ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 
— Made alec fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
flo’ B chown bere; sold on nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 235 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..........+. $1.75 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave., New York 

















OREN 


Silos at Half Price 


I must clear my present ware- 
house before winter. About 200 
silos left, which I will sell at 
half price as long as they last. 
Silos are well-known make, new, 
built of genuine Clear Oregon 
Fir, and absolutely first class in 
every way. You have as good a 
chance at these as anyone else if 
you get your order in before 
they are gone. No partiality 
shown big buyers. Everybody 
treated fairly. Orders filled in 
order of their receipt. 


M L Smith Manufacturer’s Agent 
eo ie , 


112 Flood Building, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 

















‘U.S. Gov’ 
Barbed Wi . 
<= 


y " 
Wonderful Offers! 
Bought by us at less than the cost 
of manufacture. Fine barbed wire, made 
under rigid government supervision. 12 
gauge open hearth steel wire with four point 
barbs oP inches long, spaced 3 inches apart. 
4 Point Painted Barbed Wire! 
No. LLG—This lot is coated with a special 
ther resisting paint. 68 Ib. reels con- 
taining 760 ft. per reel $1.85. 

reels 

100 reels 
60 reels or more per ree! - . 

26 reels or more per reel - - 1.80 
4 Point Galvanized Barbed Wire! 
No. LL7—This special lot contains quadruple 
galvanized coated barbed wire; galvanized 
after being made which means muchtothelife 
of the wire 60 Ib. reel 750ft. per reel $3.75. 

626 reels or moreperree! <« + $3.55 

100 reels or more perreel © - .60 
60 reels or more per ree! 3.65 


2 ormoreperreel - . 3.70 
HARRIS BROTHERS Co. 
35th and tron Streets CHICAGO 


———— 
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OF more per ree’ - 
Of more per ree! ° 
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Figuring Board Measure 
NEW YORK 
Kindly give estimate of how much to pay 


B, HM. PAUL, 


for eutting down a timber lot and haul- 


ing to pile on contract, by the 1000 feet of 
unfinished boards. How can one figure the 
number of board feet in a log ?—(Richard 


Trayhorn, Broome county, N 

Board measure is designed primarily 
for the measurement of sawed lumber. 
The unit is the board foot, which is a 
board 1 inch thick and 1 foot square. 


Where board measure is used as a 
unit of volume for logs it does not 
show the entire content of the log, 


but the quantity of lumber which it is 
estimated may be manufactured from 
it. The number of board feet in any 
given log is determined from a table 
that shows the estimated number of 
broad feet which can be taken out of 
logs of different diameters and lengths. 

There have been many attempts to 
devise a log rule to be used as a stand- 
ard, but none of them will meet all 
conditions. There are many log rules 
now in use and these vary widely in 


the results which they give for the 
same log. 

Some log rules are constructed from 
mathematical formulae, some by pre- 


paring diagrams that represent the top 
of a log and then determining the 
amount of waste in sawdust and slabs, 
and some are based upon actual aver- 
ages of logs cut at the mill. 

The most commonly used rule is 
known as the Doyle rule. It is con- 
structed by deducting 4 inches from 
the sma)! diameter of the log as an 
allowance for slab, squaring a quarter 
of the remainder and multiplying the 
result by the length of the log. 

This rule may be criticised becaure 
of the fact that it gives too low vol- 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


umes for small logs and rather high 
volumes for large logs. 

The Scribner rule is based on com- 
putations derived from diagrams 
drawn to show the number of inch 
boards that can be sawed from logs of 
different sizes after allowing for waste, 
The content of these boards is then 
calculated and a table built up in this 
way. The Scribner rule is considered 
to give very fair results for small logs, 
but for large logs the results are too 
small. The use of the Scribner rule 
for small logs and the Doyle rule for 
large logs is often recommended in 
order to derive more accurate results, 
Persons desiring more detailed infor- 
mation in regard to log rules should 
consult “The Woodsmen’s Handbook,” 
which can be purchased through 
American Agriculturist. 

The basis of pay for cutting down, 
loading and hauling lumber per 1000 
board feet of finished boards may be 
estimated by. applying a log rule to 
the logs as they are cut and hauled, 
and then correcting this estimate by 
using the actual mill tally when the 
lumber is sawed. 


Concrete Cistern 

I intend to build a cement cistern and want 
to know whether it is best to build the sides 
first or the bottom.—[T. B., New York. 

I do not know that it really makes 
a tremendous lot of difference wheth- 
er the sides of a concrete cistern are 
built first or the bottom. Asa general 
thing, the bottom is laid first, and the 
walls are built up immediately follow- 
ing. The purpose in this is to make 
the walls and bottom of a single mon- 
olithic mass, with no lime of demarca- 
tion between the two, which might 


i aes 
_ 


offer an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a leak. If the work is to be 
done properly it means that the forms 
must all be set in place and that suf- 
ficient help be on hand so that the 
mixing and placing can proceed rap- 
idly. It pflys to do this because this is 
the only way in which good work can 
be done, and with concrete it does not 
pay to take half-way measures. 


Gas Engine to Operate Saw 


I have a seven horse-power kerosene en- 
gine, and I want to operate a rip saw with 
it. I have heard of lumber mills ripping 
with a band saw. Would a band saw be 
practical and would it rip? Would it run 
easier than a rip saw? I would like to cut 
the wood in pieces a little larger than rail- 
road ties.—[M. T.. 

A seven horse power engine is am- 
ply large to operate a rip saw 24 to 30 
inches in diameter depending upon the 
speed at which it is operated and up- 
on the kind of wood to be sawed. For 
practical purposes I believe that you 
would find the circular saw more sat- 
isfactory than the band daw. Both 
can be used for ripping wood, but the 
band saw is more expensive and more 
difficult to keep in adjustment and re- 
pair, and for general work is not so 
convenient as the circular. So far as 
the power requirement is concerned, I 
am not sure, but I think that one 
would require just about as much as 
the other. 


Good Place for Garden Tractor 

I have an eight-acre lot which was plowed 
last fall that I have planted with garden 
truck. I am contemplating the purchase of 
a garden tractor this fall to plow this lot 
with and would like your advice as to the ad- 
visability of it. The soil is a light loam, 
fairly free of stones. Would I need the heavy 
type of garden tractor or the light? Will the 
heavy tractor cultivate small truck crops 
planted 14 to 18 inches apart between the 
rows ?—[F. W. H., New Hampshire. 

You should find a garden tractor an 
exceedingly useful machine on this 
little farm of yours. If you are to de- 
pend upon the tractor to do all the 
work, I would get the heavier type be- 
cause you will find that the plowing 
is not a small job, and the faster you 
get it done the better. 

These small tractors have been de- 
veloped to a remarkable degree and 
are proving very serviceable in the 
hands of all kinds of farmers, Numer- 
ous small tools have been-developed 
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to be used with them. It is very o 
to cultivate with them, and they ean 
even be used for small hauling py. 





poses, some companies having (¢. 
signed small trucks for this particulay 
purpose. 


Water Disinfectant 


I have a pond about 350 feet in circumfe,. 
ence and 3 feet deep from which I pump 
water for household use. I am troubled with 
vegetable growth and green scum. Is thers 
any way of eliminating these?7—[A. W. y_ 

It would be difficult to tell just ex. 
actly what to do with this water unless 
a very careful examination could be 
made of the scum and other materials 
that are fouling the water. Ording. 
rily, a dose of copper sulphate given 
at intervals is sufficient. The bureay 
of plant industry at Washington in jts 
bulletin No 76 gives directions for the 
use of copper as an algicide and disin. 
fectant in water supplies. 


Farm Personals 


In one of the picturesque vales of 
Northampton county, Pa, lives our 
good friend, Thomas B. Marshalj. 
There were still a number of loads of 
hay to get in the day our representa- 
tive called on him, and a thunder. 
storm was coming. But Mr Marshall 
could, and did stop long enough to ad. 
just his renewal subscription for 
American Agriculturist, and hand out 
a box of delicious, freshly-picked 
strawberries. These were from the 
wife’s crop; she plants, cultivates and 
markets the crop alone w‘th some aid 
from the children. He also cailed up 
from the meadow a beautiful herd of 
Holsteins. Mr Marshall has much pride 
in his cattle, and well he may, for 
they are making money for him. He 
bought his present farm three years 
ago, and has it paid for. He thinks 
any man may do as well if he will 
combine resource with energy and 
keep abreast with progress in his work 
as a farmer. In a word, he must not 
become too busy working with his 
hands and so forget to work with his 
head. Good luck to you, friend Mar- 
shall, you deserve it.—[C. H. Forrest. 





Sec McCarthy of the New York state 
farm brokers’ association writes that 
its members “have sold a great many 
farms in central New York to western 
buyers and have yet to learn of one 
who is dissatisfied, either because of 
the quality of land or severity of win- 
ter. Good farms are in good demand 
at steadily advances prices.” 











Live Farm Issues 











Jottings from the Farmers 


l am so well pleased with American 
Agriculturist that I truly believe it to 
be the best paper published. Of all 
good sound reading I have seen lately, 
the article entitled, Truth is Mighty 
and Will Prevail, in the issue of July 
10, is the best real genuine farm 
thought I have seen, I think everyone 
should take this article to his room 
and read it over two or three times. 
It is real brain food and should be 
read by country people or city folks, 
rich or poor.—[G. F. Reiter, Chester 
County, Pa. 


A joint bulletin by the chamber of 
commerce and the secretary of agri- 
culture of Pennsylvania, present the 
following interesting figures: ‘“There 
are 219,000 farms in Pennsylvania, 
and the value of all farm property, 
including land, buildings, implements 
and machinery, domestic animals and 
poultry is $1,629,000,000, In 1918, the 
state produced crops to the value of 
$648,355,577." Now, 219,000 divided 
into $648,355,577 equals $2938 Divid- 
ing the valuation of all farm prop- 
erty by the number of farms gives an 
average of $7438 invested. With an 
income of $2983 to pay labor, taxes, 
insurance, fertilizers and incidental 
expenses with everything required 
from 100 to 300% higher than before 
the war, it is needless to inform any 
gane person that farmers have less 
for their labor than a common hobo. 


The income on the investment in 
farms nets about 5 1-3%.—[W. H. 
Stout, Pennsylvania. 





It is difficult to say what kind of 
birds are most destructive in the corn 


field. With us here it is about even 
among pigeons, robins and black- 
birds. I have never tried the turpen- 


tine treatment, but by dotting the 
piece over with sheets of newspaper 
with a stone or some dirt placed on 
one corner to hold it from blowing 





away. I managed to save the corn. 
The least breath of air will cause pa- 
pers so placed and anchored to move 
and flutter, and this frightens the 
birds away. Last year when my corn 
was showing nicely in the rows, not 
a hill was lost, although the birds 
stayed around in the trees, waiting 
for it to show up. Last season one 
piece of corn was entirely destroyed 
at the first planting. The ground was 
worked over, replanted and protected 
as above described and no trouble 
from the birds.—[H. E. Cox, Monroe 
County, N Y. 


Answers About Winter Vetch 


BY HERBERT MYRICK, WISSET FARMS 


Sown just before the last cultivating 
of field corn or silage corn, a mixture 
of winter vetch and rye will make a 
stand sufficient for light and late fall 
pasture, It is one of the best of cover 
crops for fall, winter and early spring. 
By corn or potato planting time it will 
be 2 to 8 feet high—a mass of vegeta- 
tion. Plowed under then, it adds to 
the soil the great quantity of nitrogen 
the vetch has taken from the air. It 
also adds the vegetabie matter and 
bacterial life, both of which are so 
much needed by “dead” soils and light 
lands, 

Sow per acre 10 to 20 pounds of 
winter vetch with about a bushel of 
rye. If the two are mixed as threshed, 
sow five to six pecks per acre of the 
mixture, Where the soil has previous- 
ly grown vetch and is well inoculated, 
as little as five pounes of vetch is 
enough with the rye. 

If sheep, hogs or cattle are turned 
on in spring before this rapid growing 
plant gets too high and woody, they 
will graze it down and it will continue 
to grow and furnish a lot of feed near- 
ly all summer, especially if the season 
is cool and moist. A good stand plowed 
under will add to the sofl as much ni- 
trogen from the air as would be fur- 
nished by one ton per acre of any fer- 
tilizer containing 6% of nitrogen. Do 
not apply lime on winter vetch, It 
can be disked in on the stubble of 
wheat, oats, rye or corn, though of 
course plowing is better. Tillage is 
manure. 





Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
lettez if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also in- 
close your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
@ paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled a free service by 


The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a prompt 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge 
whatever for answering in the printed page 
any subscriber's questions. 











Fair and Square Deal 


Transatlantic Shipping Co, 109 
Broad street, New York city, has 
promptly refunded a subscriber $17 he 
paid for freight on a shipment of po- 
tatoes to a friend in Germany. We 
brought the matter to their attention 
and they explained that under the con- 
ditions then prevailing it was impos- 
sible to get the potatoes to Germany. 
We call that a very fair and square 
way of doing business. 


Beware Oil Speculation 


The very high wages paid skilled 
mechanics and others in the industrial 
world are not all spent in necessities; 
or in unneeded luxuries. Nor is th's 
entirely confined to the city, as every 
week brings testimony to Orange Judd 
Service Bureau of persons on the farm 
taken in by the lure of unwarranted 
speculation. Perhaps the most popular 
just now is speculation in oil ventures, 
Smooth-tongued promoters and sales- 
men get hold of intelligent men, both 
off and on the farm, and present a 
story most tempting on the face of it 
of “profits” or “big monthly divi- 
dends” or practical assurance of rapid 
advance in value over purchase price. 
price. 

Almost without exception these oil 
propositions are the rankest kind of a 
speculation or gamble. No one should 
put a dollar into these without assum- 
ing that the chances are greatly 
against ever again seeing the color of 
the money—not to speak of profits. A 
very large part of these schemes con- 





sist simply of a temporary lease of 
wild land, perhaps adjacent to oi!-pro- 
ducing property, or perhaps remote. 
The whole idea is to get money from 
the unsuspecting public and use that 
money for development in the hope 
that sooner or later the outfit may 
strike oil. In such remote instances 
there may be, of course, profits for all; 
but in the vast majority of cases only 
losses to those who buy in. 

Almost without exception overtures 
from oil salesmen should be turned 
down instantly hard and fast. They 
can present a smooth argument, but it 
will not bear the test of investigation. 
Before taking a chance shot at a thing 
of this kind any subscriber is entitled 
to present the facts to us and we will 
give him without cost our best judg- 
ment in the matter. 


W. K. G.: We wouldn’t put our own 
money into U S Metal Cap & Seal Co 
shares. We consider same highly spec- 
ulative, though its device apparently 
possesses merit. May not an improve- 
men or other patent produce the same 
result at less cost? All is not gold that 
giitters. 


Our Guarantec—We positively sua'- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscrib*t 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be 48 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST !- 
ways state in talking with or writin8 
to any of our advertisers: “I saW 
your adv in the old reliable America® 
Agriculturist” We are not respon 
sible for claims against individuals of 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whos? 
estates are in receiver’s hands, 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending, or for 
deposits made with any advertiser. 





Threshers are asking the following 
prices in Schenectady county, N Y: 
this year: Wheat 10 cents a bushel. 
oats 5 cents, barley 10 cents and buck- 
wheat 10 cents. These prices are the 
same as those asked by threshing out- 
fits last season.—[S, W. C., Glenvillé, 
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American Agriculturist, August 14, 1920 
48c from farmer, and 5S8e¢ at grocery. 
Milk sells for 10c p qt from milk sta- 
tion, and 12c from wagon. Cows fall. 
jing off on milk flow. Hay mostly all in 
barn, a very light crop, Hornell fair 
Aug 81-fept 8. Apples are a bumper 
crop, trees are well loaded with fine 


fruit. ——- 


Anézhény Co—Haying, which is 


about finished, produced an average 
crop. Pastures are good for this sea. 
son of the year. Winter wheat is good; 
all cut. Southern part of the county 
severely damaged, with loss In crops 





Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 
thar Side Of iiunters’ Rights 


f, J. DAILEY, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


No really important matter is all one-sided, 
and to make sure that you are on the right 


side you should know the point of view of and live stock from severe thunder- 
those who are opposed. :In the following Mr storms. 

jley points out the indirect protection hunt- * . i ee soldc 
9 give to farmers by destroying animals Ste uben Ce Crops, es fields 
“hich prey upon farm animalsanddamage 27d timber were seriously damaged 


in late July by heavy thunderstorms 
and wind. Dever Clarke had 11 pure- 
bred cattle killed by lightning. Haying 
was delayed by stormy weather and 
shortage of help. Oats looks fine and 
promises a good crop. Grasshoppers 
have damaged buckwheat and pota- 
toes. 


their crops. Whether or not that is of sufli- 
cient help to make up for the damage inflict- 
ed by lawless hunters is a question for farm 
owners to decide. Look at it fairly from both 
sides and if legislative protection is needed, 
then work for it for all you are worth. Mr 
Dailey signs himself as sportsman, farmer 
and landowner, and speaks from experience. 
[ Editor. 


Because a small per cent of the Wyoming Co—Haying is nearly fin- 
hunters of New York have not acted ished. Wheat harvest begun. W heat 
has turned out well, despite some 


in a sportsmanlike manner, and in a 
few instances have been known to do 
eertain damage to the farmer and 
jandowner—there is a law in effect 
now to punish these—also, because 
some landowners claim that game on 
their land belongs rightfully to them, 
the state legislature at its next meet- 
Ing will be asked to amend the law so 
a hunter must get a written permis- 
sion from the landowner before hunt- 
ing on his premises. This will be done 
if a certain class of people have their 
way. It would mean the end of hunt- 
ing except by landowners. Ifa hunter 
were pursuing a fox and it crossed 
over on land where he did not have a 


trouble by hessian fly. Farm help is 
scarce, wages hich. Quite a few farm- 
ers have purchased tractors and are 
finding them a big help this season. 


Cattaraugus Co—Crops look prom- 
ising considering the time they were 
sown, except corn, which will be a 
light crop. Haying well advanced, with 
a normal crop. Farm help scarce and 
wages out of sight. Pastures gener- 
ally good. Cows are doing fine. Po- 
tatoes promise a normal crop. Buck- 
wheat looks fine, but acreage short of 
last year. Much milk being made into 
cheese. Farmers are fattening calves 
when they can get them. Cherries all 


permit, he must go and get one before picked; were a good crop. Butter 60c 
going on. p lb, eggs 45c. 
I do not believe the thousands of Cortland Co—Cultivation of corn 


decent sportsmen of New York should 
suffer for the sins of the few. The 
farmer and landowner should realize 
that the decent hunter and trapper are 
his friends, and do much good. On 
one of my rambles, in a out-of-the- 
way spot where the average farmer 
never would go, I discovered and de- 
stroyed two henhawks’ nests, which 
contained 11 eggs. This probably 
saved the lives of many hundred hens 
and chickens. If hunting had not 
been carried on persistently in this 
state for the past 10 years the cotton- 
tail rabbits would have become so 
thick that no fruit tree or vine would 
have been safe. 

The sportsman and hunter kill thou- 
sands of crows, hawks, woodchucks, 
etc, every season, and the professional 
trapper catches and kills many preda- 
tory animals, which are too sly for the 
average farmer. Such animals as the 
fox, coyote and mink are only taken in 
large numbers by trappers and hunt- 
ers of many years experience, A bunch 
of farmers in my vicinity went on a 
big fox hunt last winter, as they said, 
to clean out the foxes, but after a long 
tiresome tramp the lot came home 
empty-handed. A fox hunter in the 
same vicinity shot nine foxes in seven 
days. 

Best authorities all agree that fur- 
bearers and game do not usually make 
their homes in one locality, but mi- 
grate from one section to another as 
food conditions change. Such animals 
as the fox and mink run from five to 
15 miles in one night. If such a law 


and potatoes begun. Most haying com- 
pleted last week. Oats harvest, which 
will show a good yield, will begin soon, 
Showers keep pasture in good condi- 
tion. Eggs are 50 to 57c p doz. 

Ontario Co—Wheat harvest finished. 
Oats ready to cut. Corn coming in 
well, but some are small. Cool weath- 
er will make longer season for crops. 

Jefferson Co—Haying very slow; too 
much rain. Corn looks fair, weather 
not hot enough, Grain improved, Ber- 
ries fine. Red raspberries bring 40 to 
60c p qt. Eggs are 44 to 60c p doz. 
Cheese too low. Farmers dissatisfied. 
Due to short hay crop many milk cows 
are for sale. Apples, grapes and pota- 
toes look fine. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunterdon County Farm Notes 
JOHN N, FOSTER, NEW JERSEY 

Wheat harvesting and haying is 
about completed in this section of New 
Jersey. Wheat is not over 30% of the 
last year’s crop. Hay is the best in 
many years. Oats harvesting has be- 
gun and is making a good crop. It is 
much delayed on account of too much 
rain. Corn is very poor; too wet for 
corn. Some corn has not been plowed 
but once, and fields have many weeds, 

Apples are promising a good crop. 
Farmers with the help of their wives 
and daughters are trying to gather 
their crops. They all propose to sow 
less wheat and plant less corn another 


is passed the farmer and landowner S¢@S0n. We have arrived at the part- 
will gain the antagonism of thousands i®& of ways. 

of sportsmen, and the rich will gain WIWUAX 

the enmity of the poor. This kind of PENNSYLVANIA 

law would favor the private park own- i 

ers of the Adirondacks, and would Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
probably be the means of the losing of OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

a few lives, as in the case of Dexter. Central Pennsylvania beekeepers 


who was found dead in the woods with 
a bullet in his body within a few days 
of his prosecuting a party for trespass, 
I think the farmer had better look at 
both sides of the question before doing 
anything definite. 


declared they have suffered an unusu- 
ally heavy loss of bees during the 
present season, through the use of 
spraying materials upon fruit trees. 
Climatic conditions also were unfavor- 
able for a large crop of honey. 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers are 
harvesting a large crop of oats, the 
weather conditions for the maturing 
of the. grain being excellent. Cornfields 
also present at splendid appearance, 
and last year’s large yield may be sur- 
passed. ‘ 

The huckleberry crop of eastern 
Pennsylvania is affording a large re- 
turn for both pickers and dealers. 
Cars of the berries are shipped to New 
York and Philadelphia, prices the 
highest ever known. 

Potato growers in the great Berks- 
Lehigh potato belt expect a good crop 
of late potatoes. Thus far the blight 
and Colorado beetle have caused no 
serious harm. 

The newly imported Japanese beetle 
which has already inflicted much dam- 
age to trees and plants in New Jersey 
made its appearance in Pennsylvania, 
on farms bordering on the Delaware 
river. State officials are endeavoring 
to eradicate the pest. Cumberland 
county potato growers formed an as- 
sociation to handle this season’s large 
yieid. Early apples, such as Yellow 
Transparent, Early Harvest and Red 
Astrachan produced large crops and 
sold freely at high prices, 


Dauphin Co—Haying is about fin- 
ished, and wheat is being threshed. 
The grain is large and runs well 


Six-Ton Cheese for Fair 

The New York state fair at Syra- 
cCuse, N Y, September 18 to 18 will 
have its annual attraction in the dairy 
department of a mammoth cheese, 
which this year weighs a little less 
than six tons. The big cheese last year 
Weighed 6500 pounds, and was made 
by the veteran cheese man, Horace 
Rees of Lewis county, N Y, who will 
also have direct charge of the manu- 
facturing this year. 

It will require 120,000 pounds of 
milk, and when finished will be 
feet, 6 inches in diameter and 6 feet, 6 
inches in hight. The cheese will be cut 
by Lieut-Gov Harry C. Walker on the 
opening day of the fair, after which it 
will be sold in pound packages. In 
other years this cutting ceremony has 
hot taken place until the third or 
rth day of the fair. Transportation 
tom Lowville to Syracuse will be 
made by motor truck. 


Steuben Co—Cool and plenty of rain 
vr crops and haying. Corn a fair 
stand, but acreage small. Not much 
ats sown, but looks well. Potatoes 
Res fine and promise a bumper crop. 
4spberries now on the market at Shc 
Pat. Plenty of sugar here at 25 to 27¢ 
P lb. Butter, retail, 62 to 69c, eggs 








Oats harvest 
is in progress, The oats is a little 
short, but heads look well. Potatoes 
are good; acreage larger than last 
year. Eggs are 00 to 55¢ p doz, butter 
60 to T0e p jb. July milk testing 3.2% 
was $9.30 p 100 Ibs. Roads are being 
macadamized. 


through the machines, 





OHIO 
Crops Do Well Despite Rain 


T. G. BROSIUS, SENECA COUNTY, O 

We had more rain in July than we 
could use to advantage, and only a 
few days of really hot weather, yet 
corn and other crops are making fine 
growth. Potatoes are doing extra well, 
and there is almost entire absence of 
the Colorado beetle this year. Pastures 
were never better, and all live stock is 
doing well. The apple crop will not 
be a full one, but peach, pear and 
plum trees are loaded with fruit. 
Strawberries and raspberries were very 
plentiful, and sold for 30 and 35 cents 
a quart, Watermelon vines are dying 
badly, caused by worms on the roots: 
muskmelons also damaged in some 
way, but not so generally. 

Farmers and many business men of 
Tiffin, O, are up in arms against the 
daylight saving ordinance, as it causes 
constant inconvenience and confusion 
and must continue to do so until the 
clocks of the city are sct back in the 
fall. Councilmen of other cities and 
towns all around refused to be in- 
fluenced by a few irresponsible fellows 
who want more time for idleness at 
the expense of the general public, Let 
the able editorials on this question 
continue in American Agriculturist, for 
they are having a good effect all the 
time. The fact is, if all agricultural 
editors would speak their sentiments 
as plainly in this matter and not be 
afraid to call things by their right 
names, the desired result would be 
sooner realized. 


Medina Co—Some wheat has been 
threshed, yielding 15 to 20 bus an acre. 
Oats is good; corn very uneven. Hay 
is an average crop. Apples nearly a 


full crop. 
MARYLAND 
Here and There in Maryland 
E. 0, JEAN 


Wheat is about up to average. Hes- 
sian fly has made great ravages in 
some places. The $1000 prize offered 
by the federal food administration to 
the Maryland farmer who had the 
largest cultivation of wheat in 1919 
was presented to Wilbur Dorsey of 
Anne Arundel county. 

Few farmers, are under contract 
with canners for tomatoes and will 
risk open-market prices. Because of 
the unusual acreage and the lack of 
containers for the canned product, 
some predict low prices for tomatoes, 
Several packers on the Eastern Shore 
will not open their canning houses. 
Growers expect $30 a ton, or 50 cents 
a basket for the crop. T. G. Wroth 
of the Eastern Shore sold $1500 worth 
of asparagus from his five-acre plot, 
but A. H. Corey of Kent county real- 
ized $1048 from his two acres of this 
product. 

A plan was put in operation recently 
to relieve the congestion of freight 
cars, by a fleet of motor trucks in 
eharge of ex-service men. These trucks 
will go to points in southern Maryland 
and load the fruit and vegetable crops 
and bring them to the city, thereby 
eliminating much loss. Regular runs 
have been planned during tobacco 
harvest. Should this motor hauling 
prove practical, the route may be ex- 
panded to Philadelphia and New York. 


DELAWARE 
Farm Doings in Delaware 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Farmers are almost through har- 
vesting hay. The crop was much bet- 
ter than was expected early in the 
season, Wheat threshing was much 
delayed by frequent rain. The yield 
is above average. Corn is making an 
unusually heavy growth where it has 
been given proper attention, but ow- 
ing to shortage of help and frequent 
rains some fields have become full of 
weeds and grass. Lima beans and 
sugar corn are just beginning to make 
their appearance in the local markets. 

Corn sells for 60 cents a dozen and 
beans 60 cents a quart. Peach trees 
are heavy with fruit and early varie- 
ties are coloring up nicely. The scar- 
city and high price of sugar is prevent- 
ing housewives from canning their 
usual amount of fruit. Eggs are scarce 
and local dealers are paying from 45 
to 50 cents a dozen. 

Road building has been held up on 
account of shortage of cars to get the 
stone shipped. The situation is said 
to be improving slowly in regard to 
getting cars. The prospect for a good 
crop of tomatoes is excellent, but the 
general feeling is that the canners 
will be slowly handicapped this year 
in getting their supply of coal to pack 
the goods, besides the prices they will 
receive for the canned goods”is not 
encouraging. 








GET OUR LOW 
PRICES vost! 


Za 
ET OUR low prices first and avoid 
wasteful buying. Buy direct from 

us and save 20% to 40% on your im- 

plements, laid down at your 

station. Our “‘Short Line’* 

methods cut off unnecessary 

profits and rehandling charges. 

You get the savings. 


Cash Prices 
300 Ibs. capacity 
y Separator 


5 H.P. Engine $132-00 


Ask for our installment prices on engines, separa- 
tors and manure spreaders—30 days free trial and a 
5-year guarantee, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunde 

Complete line of farm machinery. Large stocke— 
dependable merchandise—prompt shipments. Ask for 
our Midsummer Catalog and illustrated booklet, 

The Why of It." A postal will bring both free. 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept.A 98 Chambers St., New York City 


National Chief Spreader 
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DO YOUR 
DITCHING 


NOW 


ing now. Do it the quickest way, 
gy the cheapest way,the easiest way. 


Use the Most Rapid 
Farm Ditcher, 
Terracer and Road Grader 





teel—Reversibie—Lastsa 
Cuts a V-shaped open-drain, irrigation or 


tile ditch down to 4 feet. Cleans old 
ditches. Builds farm terraces, dikes, 
levees, and grades 
roads. Works in any 
soil — wet or dry. 
Does work of } 
men the old way. 
Write for free copy 


‘erracing Book 
Special Introduc- 
tory Offer. 
Gwensboro Ditcher & 

Grader Co., Inc. 
Box 452 
Owensboro 
Ky. 














Greater!Convenience 


For |\W\ You 


RED SEAL 


~ 
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= te) 


>SPARKER 





Ask Your Dealer, ‘‘The Guarantee Protects You" 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY 
New York 6t. Louis 


oo. Inc. 
Chicago neions 














_ Indoor Closet $11.35 


Have a sanitary odorless toilet in the 
house anywhere you want it. The 
Bennett requires no plumbing. Chem- 
ically disinfected. Strongly made of 
enameled steel with nicely finished 
wood seat. necessity for invalids. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Descriptive circular sent on request, 


BENNETT HOMES (Equipment Dept.) 


465 Main St., . . North Tonawanda, 








For Your Protection Always Mentioa 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 








Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and qeerytag that any Jarmer or other 

jon may wish fo all, buy, rent or exchange or 
‘or securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist At @ cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, eell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on. as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will he accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATB 
MARKET. 

_NO BLACK-FACED TYTE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus 
making @ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE—After reading this advertise 
ment turn to page 15 and get our latest offering on 
young pigs. We have reduced price on our 11 weeks 





old pigs. We offer this week 50 brood sows to 
farrow in August and September, Berkshire and 
Yorkshire cross and Chester and Yorkshire cross, 
weighing better than 200 Ibs each These sows are 
in prime condition and should prove of value to any 
who can handle them. We are offering them at 
$48 each They are bred to proven boars of big 
type SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, Waltham. 
Mass 

FOR SALE--30 registered Shropshire rams and 


ewe, 10 Shorthorn bulls and heifer, 3 Shepherd pups 
CHARLEY MOORE, Frazeysburg, O. 


at 








FOR SALE—230 registered Cotswold sheep and 
lambs, ewes and rams. IRVIN CONKLIN, Downs- 
ville, N ¥ 

FOR SALE—Choice Duroc Jersey red gilts. Prices 


reasonable. Write MOREY B. ASH 


LEY, R D No 2, 


PEDIGREED DUROU PIGS, $25. $50 a pair. Ex 
press prepaid, STHPHEN KELLOGG, Burdetie, N Y 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
_ and Rumpless Our 1920 breeders for sale 


for bree ding 
Livonia, Y. 








Single Comb White 

















$2 to $5 each. Write your wants. EMERY J. 
DILLENBAC K, R D 3, Fort Plain, N Y. 

APRIL BLACK LEGHORN cockerels, fine, $2 
BLIZABETH DAVIS, Danville, Pa 

WHITH LEGHORN CHICKS. NELSON'S, Grove 
City, Pa. 

DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 

FOR SALE—A few thoroughbred Old English and 
Beigian Shepherd pups from natural heel drivers. 
They go for atock alone If you wish something 
4 write at once. GEORG gr BOORMAN, Mara 

on, N Y. 

AIREDALES, Collies, Old English Shepherd dogs 
trained male dogs, brood matrons, puppies all ages 
Bend lic for list of what you want. w. - 
WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. 

FOR SALE—Relgian hares, edigreed, 7 months 

6560, 5 months $3, 3 months $2 per pair. Also a 
few matured does, 18 months; good mothers; bred. 


$5 each. HENRY ‘GAETG ENS, Espyville Station. Pa. 


FOR SALB—Pedigreed New Zealand Red rabbits. 
Highest quality. Member National New Zealand 
club. WOODSIDE RABBITRY, Johnstown, N Y. 


WHITE FLEMISH RABBITS. 








Pedigreed wean- 











lings and 4 months, not pedigreed, $2.50 LLOYD 
MITCHELL, Manchester, 0. 
RED FOXES. State age nd price. W. C 
WILSON, Stephen Girard Bldg. * philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Two thoroughbred grown female Aire- 
dales. DR JOHN R. BENTON, Stevensville, Md 
READ THE RABBIT JOURNAL, St Francis, Wis. 


© years, $1: trial subscription, 25c¢ 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
FOR SALE—Two pilot 





50 light acetylene generators 
I 








Never uncrated. A bargain. FERRIS BROS, Ash 
land, 4 
FOR SALE—(Case 20-40 gas tractor GRANT 
MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are 
the purchaser. They are shippe: 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 


aranteed to please 

subject to trial in 
Send for booklet. 

Forestville, Ct 








this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt 
PATENTS 
PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for “Record of 


Inyention,”” which contains forms to establish evi- 
dence of 2? of your invention. Prompt per- 
sonal service. Preliminary advice without charge. 
Z REANEY KELLY, 819 H Southern Building, Wash- 


ington, 


PRINTING 





AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES—Write 
for free samples, postpaid, showing latest ideas for 
farmers. PRINTER HOWIPE. Beebeplain, Vt 


BEST PRINTING, HONESTY FARM 
PRESS, Putney, Vt. 





least money. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

LET ME SAVB YOU MONEY on tires. I cannot 
give them away, but I'll save you dollars on every 
size. Fully guaranteed. Don’t buy another tire 
until you get my price list and see for yourself 
Write me _ today. It will save you money. State 
size. D. H. MORGAN, Broadway Tire Jobbers, Inc 
244 to 250 W 54th Street, New York City. 





TOBACCO—Kentucky’s extra fine chewing and 
smoking tobacco for gale, hand prepared, in the 
twist. ready for use. Write for sample and prices. 
ADAMS BROTHERS, Bardwell, Ky. 


WE COLLECT accounts, 
in worid. No charges unless 
COLLECTION AGENCY, Somerset, 


PLAYPR PIANO ROLLS—Send for list of latest 
88 note rolls. HOLMES MUSIC HOUSE, Middle- 
town, Y. 





anywhere 


MAY'S 


notes, claims, 
we collect. 
Ky. 








IMBESPUN tobacco, 


HO 10 Ibe $2.75, 
XROFE VEAL, Jonesboro, Ark. 


KENTUC 
20 Ibs $4. 


epee labs stetees coeur 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 









STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Pot grown plants ready now and runner 
plants ready about September 1. Will bear fruit 
next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, 
gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb 
plants, roses, pansies, shrubs, for fall. planting. 

HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 


Catalog free. 
N ¥, 





WINTER VETCH AND WINTER RYE mixed $4.25 
per bu, Wisset strain improved winter rye $2.50, new 
Rosen winter rye $3. Less 5% for 10 bushels, less 
10% for 25 bushels. aes - - — A.A crop. 
Vetch seed bought separately cost 
three times as much. HERBERT MYRICK: ay isset 
Farms, Wilbraham, Mass. 


IRIS, TULIPS and daffodils. To be 
we will send you 8 peonies, full 
double, all different, $2; 12 iris, all different. $1; 
25 Darwin tulips, mixed, $1; 25 daffodils, mixed, $1. 
Send $5 for all the above oe we will send you free 
12 bulbs Lilium Superbum. Catalog free. BAB- 
COCK PEONY GARDENS, Jamestown, 4 





PEONIES, 
come acquainted, 





SEED WHEAT—Extra Leap’s Prolific Beardless at 
$4 per bushel; Crimson clover, new crop Delaware 
grown, at $11.50 per bushel; winter rye seed, at $2.60 
per bushel. Prices subject to change. Seed direct 
from the farm. J. E. GOSLEE, Stockley, Del. 


CABBAGE. CELERY and_ cauliflower plants. 
Early varieties of cabbage for late planting $1.80 per 
1000; 500, $1. Celery plants, all varieties, $2.50 
per 1000; 500, $1.50. Snowball cauliflower $4 per 
1000. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, Danish Ballhead, Late Flat 
Dutch, Copenhagen Market, Savoy, Red, $1.75 thou- 
sand HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground. N Y. 


CAULIFLOWER, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, cabbage. 
kale, kohl-rabi, parsley plants. Catalog free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES. Good Ground, N Y. 


ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMOTE car my 
ashes and get a catch. GEORGE : STEVE ENS, Peter- 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 























A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York state, wants a man living in, and know- 
ing the farmers personally in several central New 
York counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Must 
have the best references and know the farmers in the 
eection he wants to work. One having a horse pre- 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanent 
work. Write for full particulars, and local interview 
will be arranged. Work starts at once. Address 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y. 


WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
scriptions and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 





TURIST.” This is a permanent position with regular 
weekly salary and expenses for the right man. Special 
personal instruction given. Write full —— 
age, etc, today, se work starts. at once. with 
horse _ preferred.) Address SUBSCR iPTION DE- 
PARTMENT. ORANGE J D CO, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





WANTED—Men owning rig or auto to sell well 
known line lubricating oils, house paints, barn 
paints and roofing materials direct to farmers. 
missions paid weekly. Special 
on sales. Old reliable concern selling 
for years, financially responsible and standing back 
of every material sold. Write us today for our com- 
plete sales proposition. CENTRAL PETROLEUM 
CO, Cleveland, . 


WANTED—Good mill hand, first clasq butter and 
creamery man, farm hands, milkers for De Laval 
milking machines. Good positions for the right kind 
f men on one of the largest and foremost com- 
mercial farms in New York state. Good wages with 
fine board and lodging to single men, and good 
houses to married men. — A natenend 
FARMS, BR F D i4, La Salle, N 


HUNDREDS U S government positions, Farmers, 
men, women, over 17, wanted. $140 month up. 
Common education sufMeient. Experience unneces- 








sary. List positions now open, free. Write imme- 
diately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B 40, 


Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Reliable man to act as district super- 
intendent to book orders for fruit and ornamental 
trees, roses and shrubbery and engage sub-agents; 
exclusive territory; pay weekly. Apply at once. C€. 
WEEKS NURSERY CO, Newark, New York State. 








MEN, BOYS—Become automobile experts. $45 
week. ‘Learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept B 814, Rochester, N Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Matrons and assistant matrons, begin- 
ning salaries $74 and $52 a month and maintenance. 
Address N Y “ RE FORMATORY FOR WOMEN, 
Bedford Hills, N 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED on small farm. State 
age, nationality and wages wanted, BOX 175, Good 
Ground, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED— By on one of the oldest weekly 
farm papers in New York state, 
solicit subscriptions at the local 
dairymen’s league and grange in 
Good pay. POSTOFFICE BOX 191, 














town. 
Syracuse, N Y. 





ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers in New 
York state wants to arrange with a reliable man to 
solicit subscriptions at their local county . 4 
coming fall. Write full particulars to POSTOF 

OX 191, Syracuse, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


ACRE FARM with horses, 25 cows, tools, 
Big steady income, near town, close creamery; 
40-cow, spring-watered 
spring water, maple 
poultry 











079 
crops. 
broad machine-worked fields, 
pasture; 2-story 10-room house, 
shade, water supply, 
house; owner unable to occupy throws in horses. 
cows, 3 yearlings, 2 2-year-olds, machinery. tools 
and part growing crops; less than $30 an acre for 
everything, easy terms. Details of this and another 
at $2900 page 29 Strout’s Big Mlustrated Catalog 
Farm Bargains 33 States, copy free. OUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150 BR Nassau St, New York City. 


LAND FOR YOU 


big stock barn, silo, 








—Some of the best Jand we have 


ever been able to offer is now available. Close to 
towns, railroads, schoelg and churches, in Michigan's 
fruit belt. No swamps or stones. aise grain, 
fruit, stock or poultry. $16 to $35 an acre in tracts 
of 10 to 160 acres. Small down payment, easy 


This is your opportunity to become 
independent. We help settlers. Write for free bhook- 
let SWIGART LAND CO, V1246 First 
Bank Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


110 ACRES $5000, with 15 cows, pair horses and 
two year olds, poultry, all farming implements to 
continue successful farming, all crops, good 7 room 
house, basement barn 60 by 100 feet, ) ~~] A. ~ to 
build today, granary, hen house, etc. io is 
all alone, will take $5000 for quick ae Only’ § $2000 
cash required. D. B. BAXTER, 28 Isbell St, Bing- 
hamton, N Y¥ 


OUR CHANCE to buy a 261 acre dairy farm in 
high state of cultivation. Pleasantly located. Run- 
ning water, and buildings in best of repair. HA. 
HOWARD, Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

FLORIDA—Orange_ groves, 
aoe If interested write W. D. 


monthly terms. 


National 
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Reviving Interest in Hops 


Contrary to the expectations of 
many hop growers in New York, and 
this also true to some extent in impor- 
tant producing sections of the Pacific 
northwest, there seems to be returning 
interest in hops as a money crop. 
American Agriculturist has touched 
upon this from time to time during 
the past winter and spring, noting the 
fact of “dollar hops” in New York city. 
Following several years of dwindling 
interest in New York hop crop, this 
movement reaching its climax with the 
passage of the federal prohibition law, 
it is interesting to note that the pres- 
ent season finds quite a number of 
farmers in such counties as Franklin, 
Ontario, Otsego and Madison setting 
out new plantations, due to the stimu- 
lating market prospects. John B. 
Shepard of the bureau of crop esti- 
mates, headquarters at Ithaca, has 
been giving close attention to the hop 
situation, indicates that his reports 
from growers show acreage practically 
stationary in much of the state, par- 
ticularly so far as present hop season 
is concerned, estimating a decrease in 
the state of approximately 4%. What 
the new plantations will amount to 
remains to be seen. 

A curious development is the great- 
ly increased home brewing of malt liq- 
uors. This is carried on not only in 
New York, but in many sections which 
never grew a pound of hops. Malt 
products, extracts, etc, are offered at 
retail in shop windows to catch the 
eye of persons who favor the home 
brew. It is said the latter results in a 
relatively heavier increase in con- 
sumption of hops than when carried 
on ordinarily by brewers, Incidentally, 
the nation has not gone dry entirely, 
many breweries turning out the bev- 
erage with the low legal percentage 
of alcoholic content. 

In the hop trade there is also much 
hope of a continuously liberal export 
business; this of tremendous impor- 
tance to the Pacific northwest where 
for years most of the hops have been 
grown. The undercurrent of the hop 
market is one of considerable strength, 
some of the trade predicting high 
prices for fall and winter on ’20 hops. 

The future of hop prices is very 
problematical, writes the B. Clemens 
Horst Co, prominent Cal operators, to 
American Agriculturist; everything de- 
pends upon the extent to which Eng- 
land and the continent plant and bring 
into bearing their new hop plantings. 
‘The foreign government in hop- 
growing countries all look out for this 
industry by forbidding imports of hops 
except to the extent of their imme- 
diate actual requirements, Our coun- 
try, however, lends only a deaf ear to 
our hop growers and could easily pro- 
tect this American industry. Unless 
appropriate interest and action is 
taken by our govt the future a few 
years hence of the American hop in- 
dustry looks very gloomy.” 





July Brings Crop Improvement 
{From Page 2.] 

the more important state of North Da- 
kota. The fact remains, however, that 
rust is reported from so many points 
in North Dakota that a further loss 
before harvest is almost inevitable. 
Upon the basis of the present reported 
condition the spring wheat crop might 
be figured as promising about 290,000,- 
000 bushels, but for reasons before dis- 
cussed it is probable that this will 
prove the maximum of promise. 

Oats Better Than Expected 

The month of July was almost ideal 
for the filling, ripening and harvesting 
of the oats crop in the central terri- 
tory. There was moisture enough to 
fill, sunshine enough to ripen and the 
result is a yield per acre better than 
expected and a quality that is surpris-. 
ingly good. 

In the northwest where the crop is 
just coming to maturity there is an ex- 
ceptionally good promise with good 
straw and heavy head. The average 
condition is reported at 85.1, which is 
the highest condition at harvest in the 
last five years except in 1917, and com- 
pares with 77.1, the harvest last year. 
Upon the basis of previous experience 
the present condition indicates a yield 
per acre of about 33.3 bushels, or a 
crop of 1,303,000,000 bushels. 

Fair Bariey Crop 

The condition of barley is cepectes 
as practically unchanged since a 1. 
The crop is generally harvested, 
the present report of 85.4 for the come 





dition furnishes a fairly safe indicy- 
tion of the crop result, It is just abou, 
an average condition, and is exceeq- 
ingly uniform in all the states where 
the crop is of importance. The pres. 
ent return indicates a yield of about 
180,000,000 bushels. 
Little Change in Potatoes 

The condition of potatoes has de. 
clined slightly during the month og 
July in spite of very favorable weath. 
er conditions. The decline was not se. 
vere anywhere, but was a little great. 
er in Wisconsin and Minnesota wherg 
commercial potatoes are grown than it 
was in other states which are impor. 
tant only in producing their local sup- 
ply. There is very little comptaint of 
either insect injury or of any form of 
plant disease. There is more com- 
plaint of lack of labor and of oppor- 
tunity for cultivation. The crop is later 
than usual because of the wet, cold 
spring, and the month of August will 
prove to be the critical period to an 
even greater extent than usual. The 
present condition figured on the basis 
of past experience indicates a crop 
possibility of about 378,000,000 bushels 
which, if the year’s experience is nor. 
mal, will finally be shown to represent 
the maximum possibility of the year. 

Less Hay Than Expected 

Returns of yield per acre of tame 
hay secured this year show that the 
crop has not turned out quite as heavy 
as seemed probable earlier in the sea- 
son. A month ago I indicated that 
timothy was proving sumething of a 
disappointment, and the returns this 
month fully emphasize that fact. 
Clover and alfalfa make a decidedly 
better showing than do the tame 
grasses. It is a little difficult to 
understand why the tame _ grasses 
are yielding under an average crop 
in view of the ample rainfall, and 
in view of the high summer condition 
of pastures which is reported. The 
general impression seems to be that 
the long, cool period in the early 

spring gave such a check to tame 
grasses that they did not fully recover 
during the more favorable period in 
July. 

The yield of clover is generally re- 
ported as good while alfalfa is making 
a record return in many districts. 

The preliminary estimate of the 
average yield of all tame hay per acre, 
based upon the returns of our agents, 
is 1.42 tons per acre. This is about 
400 pounds per acre less than the 
average secured last year, and it indi- 
cates a total crop of tame hay this 
year of only about 79,000,000 tons, or 
nearly 10% less than the hay crop 


of 1919. 
Good Apple Crop 

While there is the usual complaint 
of the dropping of fruit, and while in- 
sect enemies have been very active, 
the returns of our agents show that 
the apple crop this year is a good one, 
materially larger than the very good 
crop of last year and decidedly better 
than the average in recent years. With 
the exception of some of the south- 
western territory like Missouri, Kansas 
and Arkansas where the Easter freeze 
destroyed a large part of the crop pos 
sibility, there is a promise this year of 
a satisfactory apple yield, in commer- 
cial orcharding districts as well as the 
general farm crop. 





At Lancaster, Pa, Lancaster Co pro- 
duced peaches, corn, tomatoes and ap- 
ples in overabundant quantites fea- 
tured this week, market and prices of 
all four were less prohibitive than one 
At the Union stock yards 


week ago. 4 
the better grades of beef cattle —_ 
ready sale at firm prices, while 3! 


other grades showed a downward tem i- 
ency. Prevailing market prices were 
as follows: Cattle $12@16 p 140 Ibs. 
hogs firm at 12@17.50, calves hi gher 
12@14. Wheat 2.50@: 2.70 p bu, cor 
1. W@ 1.7 75, oats 85 @ S7e, potatoes - 9 
@2, butter 50@60c p Ib, eggs 4°@ 
p doz. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, live fowls, 
Leghorns, 37@42c p 1b, White 
horns 35@37c, broilers, ‘colored, 
50c, White Leghorns 37@42c. 
49c p doz. Creamery butter, extr “1 
cheese 27% @28c. Potatoes We @ 4, 
bskt, onions 40@50c, cabbage 10@>9 
and 40@75c p bbl, lettuce 50c@! sh 
bskt, spinach 50@T5c, peas 4c a12 5 
string beans 50c. Apples joc @l= 
peaches 50c @1.75, blackberries 25 
30c p at, raspberries 15@1S8c P Le 
huckleberries 18@30c p qt. Live a 
13.50@16.50 p 100 Ibe. hogs 1 Ors 


not 
Leg 
45@ 
Eggs 
a hoe. 


wintee bran eo .50 p ton, 17 
bran -50@50.50, No 2 white 7 ‘ 
98c p bu, No 1 yellow corn 1. 
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Crops and Markets 


large way and prices difficult to quote. 
Trade aiiantan indicate that-at Atlan- 
tic market centers, Pa and O fine de- 
laine wool is somewhere around 65 
@6ic p lb, %-blood 58 @63c, %-blood 

7@55c, and offerings of similar 





quality from N Y¥ and N E much the 





GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF 


GRAIN 





LATEST . 

ATANDARD a WITH COMPARISONS 
her -—-Whea ———_ -——Oats—, 
~~ 1920 Ty oT rae "1919 1920 

‘ 226 1.44 1.95% .76 
5 2.394%1.65 2,15 98 
z. 39% 167 2.18 95 8346 





1919 
-74% 


8242 





Even 
paving their hands full following the 
yps and downs of the wheat market. 


Early last 
handsome 


latest re ports. 


quite freely. 


the anticipated 
ing market. 
early 


bear out 


white 
clipped 96 @9S8e., 


Flour market naturally responds to 
the uncertain wheat situation, 
millers inclined to limit operations and 

developments. 
buyers are well supplied with 
four for the time being, and are thus 
position to await more stable 
market. Heavy flour purchases are an- 
ticipated as soon as extreme fluctua- 


await 
large 


in a 


tions cease. 


Feed market rather dull and heavy, 
with prices inclined downward. 
appears in best supply and offered at 
comparatively less figures than red 
dog, price being $54 p ton, 
rye middlings 58, cot- 


ié, oats feed 37, 


speculators these days 


week there was a very 
advance followed within 
three or four days by a break of l4c p 
pu. This advance was holding at the 
Northwestern mills 
and commission houses are buying 
The wheat market has 
evidenced such violent breaks within 
the parts three weeks that bear inter- 
ests are becoming cautious. 
clouds in Europe with the possibility 
of further heavy demands upon Amer- 
ica for breadstuffs isanother important 
factor in the uncertainties, as also is 
early appearance of 
England, France and Italy in the buy- 
Weather conditions have 
continued good for harvest and such 
returns of threshing as 
previous forecasts of good 
yields. No 2 red was quoted at $2.55 
p bu, hard winter 2.55 
oats I6@M8c, 


5, No 2 corn 1.65, 
ordinary white 


Most of 


tonseed oil meal 67, linseed meal 62 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
refer to prices at 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 

ron country consignees must 
When sold in a 
way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Betail prices to actual consumers across the counter 
tu 50% higher than the figures here printed. 


are wholesale. They 


car or dock. these, 
pay freight and commission charges. 
very smal! 


may be 20 


Apples 


At New 
going at 


York, 


of good quality, 
quoted at 


ies SS@ti2e, 


apples rather dull, 
Oc @$1.75 p bskt. 

Eggs 
At New York, good demand for eggs 
fresh gathered extras 
04 @55c, nearby whites 6S@ 
ive, nearby brown and mixed henner- 


Dried Fruits 


At New 
apples, 
export, 


York, 


prime, 


little trade in evap 
occasional inquiries noted for 
but little business closed. 
tures quoted at 13@13%c f o b for 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, peaches less plentiful 
south with Elberta and Belle 
blackberries and 
receipt at 
@4 


from the 
bringing $2@4 p cra, 
huckleberries in 
W@We p qt, 
D «Ta 
Hay 
At New York, little 


moderate 
Md muskmelons 3.50 


change in mar- 


ket for hay and straw with fairly lib- 


eral offer rings. 


othy $41@44 p ton, 
%6@41, 
43, rye 


Tain soon, 


In large bales Nol tim- 
fey clover mixed 
No 1 timothy small bales 39@ 
straw 18@19. 

Onions 


Outlook poor if we don’t get a good 
writes C. A. Schulpine of 
southe ern Wisconsin under date of July 
7, adding they have had no rain there 


for over two weeks and high temper- 


atures, 
Potatoes 
an New York, market a little firmer 
ter the recent slump, L I grades 
Muoted at $5@6 p bbl, Jersey sweet 
Potatoes steady at 5@6.50 p bskt on 
rst grades, 
Poultry 
5 At New York, market continues firm 
= fowls and old roosters, lib- 
a receipts of broilers threaten to 
~s ady the market. Light to medium 
8 ic p Ib, broilers 48c, ducks 27 
Oe, seese Die. 
Vegetables 
C New York, green corn selling 
‘1 when large and fey, cucumbers 


he and weak, cabbage in strong sup- 
¥. Cauliflower more plentiful, lettuce 


mM heavy su 

vy pply. 
OMatoes in 
ukes quoted 
abbag, 


Peas still plentiful, 
active demand, 
at 50c@$1 p bskt, 
“W@iT5e p bbl, 


Jersey 
Li 
nearby cauli- 


ower $1@3 p bbl, lettuce 50c@$1.50 


' 

e 

jersey tomatoes 

‘y Acmes $1,.75@ 





) cra, peas $1@2.50 
$1.35 


bskt, up-state 
ag. 50, South 


Wool 
_ wool market continues little . 
*r than nominal, speaking in a 


are 


The war 


made, 


with 


the 


Bran 


middlings 


which first 


Fu- 


same level. Bearing on this subject of 
quotations coarse foreign carpet wools 
are quoted in N Y largely 20@25c 
Little activity is expected in the wool 
market until the mills again go ona 
full time schedule. Very little of the 
’20 clip has been sold by wool grow- 
ers, most of it is still stored on the 
farm and all such is of course in no 
way benefited by the action of the fed- 
eral reserve system in advancing 
money to local banks to finance wools 
already delivered at shipping stations 
or in recognized warehouses. More or 
less wool is being consigned to com- 
mission houses in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, these concerns not 
willing to advance much if any over 
25e p Ib 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1920.... Sd 52 HOw 
1919..... &% 58% D7% 
ee 46% +4 46 
1917..... 42 41 43 
| 32 2914 28 
Weetewss,” Be 26 30 

Butter 


At New York, a fairly strong inter- 
est continues in the butter market, es- 
pecially for the higher grades. Open 
trading was around 54c p Ib for extra 
trades, with high scoring goods bring- 
ing % @l1c more, although it required 
a very fine product to fetch 55c. Weak- 
ness was shown on all the lower 
grades. Not much interest shown in 
Danish casks, with prices lower than 
for domestic stock. Firsts are quoted 
at 51@53%c, seconds 49@We. Little 
renovated product in market. Pack- 
ing stock fairly steady at 42@4d4c. 

Cheese 

At New York, market steady, with 
fey state flats bringing 27@28c p Ib, 
Wis flats going at a slightly lower fig- 
ure. Prices selling at 26@26%c, large 
offerings noted of daisy at 26@27%c, 
Y A steady at 28@29%c, skims dull 
and weak at 15@16c for choice grades. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the market is active 
in all parts of the city, although sup- 
ply is liberal. Manufacturers of sweet- 
ened condensed milk are not buying so 
freely as the week previous, but de- 
mand from other sources has increased 
and surplus almost nominal. The Aug 
rate for 3% milk in 200-210-mile zone 
is $3.35 p 100 lbs, add 4c p 100 for 
each additional one-tenth of 1% but- 
ter fat. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


eee Bp FOR_ BEST r+ eee 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR 











Per 100 lbs -——Cattle— -——Hogss—, ey 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Chicago ...... $16.50 $19.00 $16.00 $22.50 $9.00 $9.56 
New York .... 15.50 7 5 8.50 9.50 
Buffalo ....... 16.50 0 9.00 10.50 
Pittsburgh .... 15.75 50 9.25 10.75 
Kansas City .. 16.00 18.75 15.50 22.00 8.00 9.25 
At New York, cattle were in light 
supply early in the week, and all 
grades advanced 25@ Wwe, Later in the 
week prices were steady, but steers 


were easier at the close, medium and 
common grades 5Uc lower, bulls and 
cows active and firm. Common to 
prime steers sold at $9.75@16 p 100 
lbs, oxen and stags $@12.50, bulls 7@ 
12, cows 3@11, 

Prime veals opened steady, other 
grades slow @€d lower. Westerns un- 
changed. Later the market was steady 
At the close choice veals barely steady, 
others “0c@$1 lower. Common to 
choice veals t15@21, culls 12@14, fed 
calves 12@13, skim milk calves 10@ 
11, westerns 1116. 

Sheep and prime lambs opened 
strong to higher, medium and com- 
mon lambs steady. Later in the week 
sheep and prime lambs firm to 25c 
higher, medium and common lambs 
slow. Market closed 50@$1 lower on 
all sorts and grades of both sheep and 
lambs, some sales showing a greater 
decline. Common to prime _ sheep 
(ewes) 5.50@9, culls 3@4.50, yearlings 
10@11, common to prime lambs 10@ 
16, culls 8@10, top for Ky 16, Va and 
W Va 16, Tenn 15, N Y¥ and Pa 14. 

Hogs were 25c lower early in the 
week on all except roughs, and held 


steady later. Closed 25@50c higher 
for light to medium weights, heavy 
hogs 25c higher, roughs steady. Light 


to medium weight N Y and Pa hogs, 
100 to 200 lbs average, $17.50@17.75, 
heavy hogs 16.50@16.75, pigs 16.50, 
roughs 13. 
The Horse Market 
Although trading in fresh westerns 
is usually at a standstill at this season 
of the year, the cool weather thus far 
this summer has had a noticeable ef- 
fect on the market for workers and 
green ones from the west continue to 
arrive for the auctions and are readily 
sold, Prices are steady for all desir- 
able grades. Fair to choice heavy 
drafters are quoted at $350@400 p 
head, chunks weighing 1100 to 1400 Ibs 
200@275, ordinary to good second- 
hand delivery horses 60@175. 




































Send for free booklet, 
“Dieston Saws and 
Toole for the Farm.” 
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Every Farm Needs 
The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use 


—And that’s a Disston Saw! 
Expert carpenters know that a 
Disston Saw cuts the work in 
half and puts the burden where 
it belongs—on the keen-toothed 
blade of tempered, Disston- 
Made Steel. 


Get a Disston Saw. From 
the first moment it bites into 
the wood you will recognize the 
clean-cutting qualities of the 
properly set, well-balanced 
blade—the satisfactory ‘feel’ 
of the grip-fitting handle. 


All g00d dealers sell 
Disston Saws 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





DISSTON 





SAWS AND TOOLS 
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turn et our expense, risk oe ape. Four easy ways to pay. 


Kirstin.2x 





F Operates on 1 wonderful levera, 
= the handle - tons on = 





One Man Alone 
Handles Biggest Stumps ! 


To prove the Kirstin is the most 
fal roy and efficient Stump Puller, we 
will ‘ou any size or style on 30 Days’ 
Trial. Se Send no money. When Pul 
comes, try it on your own stumps—give it 
ery pevere test—let it prove that it wit 
easier and guicker, If . keep Puller. A not pl 
















25 Cords _ 


Easily Sawed By One nt 
Easy tomove from cut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. Pat. applied for. 


sores 


10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 











Hoffman’s Hardy 
Seed Wheat 


11 reliable varieties of Winter Wheat. 
Grown in fertile Lancaster County, Pa. 
Sound, Graded seed. Cleaned clean, free 
from cockle—rye—smut—garlic. Prices 
are just. One bushel increased yield per 
acre will repay you. Many customers 
report 10-bushel increases by changing to 
Hoffman's Seed. Catalog and samples ae. 

Write for them today. Mention this paper. 








A. H. HOPPMAN, Inc. LANDISVILLE, LAN. CO., PA. 





Golden Ears 
Golden 


Dollars 











you plow and plant, cultivate 
and harvest with greatest care. 
Then will you needlessly split your 
profite with rats, fire, mould, rain 
end thieves? Not this year! Make 
eure. Plan now to gete 

















Sesbeye ceprenente the utmost in crib construction. Whe 
design and capacity for every need, Buckeye Cribs and Bing 
have stopped short the big grain losses on thousands of farms. 


Learn why. Send for our now Gee catalog. Note the perfect 
system of vencilation. the simple, extra-strong con- 
struc us a letter or post card today. 


THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
285 Main Street London, Ohio 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS | 


~~ ptm ae ae e of 
Guarantee 
“TRUE ADVERTISING 
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: A Stirring Story of Mystery and Romance 


By F. RONEY WEIR 
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1V—Suspicions and a New-comer 


ERENCE imagined he heard 
| the girl far ahead on the road, 
and he ran on. Then the re- 
diculousness of the chase dawned up- 
on him, She had merely to drop into 
the standing grain and laugh at him 
He paused 


as he ran panting by. 
again and ewalked a little way out 
into the standing wheat. There 


stretched the fields and there shown 
the moon he had come out to see, 
and the loneliness and silence of a 
prairie life was over all, enhanced a 
thousand fold by the longing for the 
sound of a laugh, the touch of a little 
brown hand. 

“Garnet!” he called softly, and the 
name was sweet on his tongue. 

“You mustn't walk in Pa Watson's 
standing grain.” 

The words were 
laughter. 

She had allowed him to pass her 
and now, wavering and pausing and 
skipping on her agile little toes, she 
was making her tantalizing progress 
toward home. 

Before Terence reached the corner 
of the barn she had disappeared for 
good. He hoped he would find her 
waiting for him at the house door, 
but she was not there, and he passed 
in and up «to his attic without a 
glimpse of her. He did not know 
where the girl slept, whether upstairs 
or down; but he listened intently for 
some sign that she was safely within 
doors, some creek of board or slam of 
door. Such indications were not lack- 
ing in his own case. The whole cham- 
ber announced his presence, The cord 
bedstead played a veritable fuge as 
he threw his weight upon it. At 
every turn made, and they were many, 


indistinct with 


it wailed. He could not sleep. His 
fancy persisted in reaching back to 
the moonlit wheat fields, the frog 


haunted marshes, the undulating road 
between, with the airy, flitting figure 
upon it. 

Suddenly Terence sat bolt upright. 
A conviction had been borne in upon 
him—a most unpleasant conviction. 
Garnet was not in the house. She had 
not come from the house when he had 
met her, wide-eyed and startled, at the 
corner of the granary; she had come 
from the barn where she was keeping 
watch. And Garnet believed him to 
be a horsethief! She had led him a 
will-o-the-wisp dance, not because he 
was attractive to her, as she was to 
him, but merely to keep him from 
knowing that she was doing sentinel 
duty. The day shé had first seen him 
he had been well-dressed, with unblis- 
tered palms and the general appear- 
ance of a knight of the road. When 
she had returned from Honeywell's 
with Watson he appeared before her 
in dickie and overalls, the typical har- 
vester, all save the hands, which were 


still minue the blisters, They were 
there now sure enough—the blisters, 
and the sunburn, but too late to re- 


store Garnet's faith. There was his 
mysterious interest in the surrounding 
farms, his visit to the vacant tavern 
and his encounter with Art Honeywell. 
Without doubt Honeywell had made 
the most of that in detailing the story. 
And now this Saturday night impulse 
to revisit the moon. The Watson fam- 
ily could never conceive of a man who 
had worked hard all day in the hay 


field wandering forth for the mere 
pleasure of standing alone in the 
sweet silent places, Garnet, with 


the others, would more likely conclude 
that he was out for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with Rover, in 
order to prevent him from giving his 
honest alarm when halters rattled in 
the stable. 

It was a Comedy of Errors from be- 
ginning to end, and the brightest 
thing to do, Terence concluded, would 
be to strap the disreputable old oil- 
cloth satchel, which since that noon 
at Haskin’s Corners had been his only 
symbol of material possessions, and 
get away before Art Honeywell, backed 
by a pack of distrustful farmers, con- 


victed him upon circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

After he had fully decided to go, 
leaving the unfortunate Watson to 
work out his harvesting problem as 
best he might, and the basket baby 
to fulfill her destiny by becoming 
Art Honeywell's wife, he laid down 
and slept. Slept so long and so hard 
that Almeda'’s performance on the 


breakfast bell was the first sound he 
heard in the morning. He was filled 
with confusion to find that Garnet 
and Watson had finished the milking 


and fed the chickens, the pigs and the 
horses. 

“Well, now, its all right,” soothed 
Watson, “a harvest hand ain’t sup- 
posed to help with the chores anyhow, 
and I guess you was pretty well beat 
out last night. Yesterday was a hard 
day in the field.” 

They were getting their places at 
the breakfast table and Terence 
glanced at Garnet, but Garnet, serene 
and demure, with never a glance for 
him either suspicious or alluring, was 
calmly handing around the coffee. It 
certainly took a vivid imagination to 
connect the painstaking brown- 
aproned little waitress with the siren 
of the moonlit fields. 

Later they went to 
lumber wagon from which the hay 
rack had been removed with much 
labor. Pa and Ma Watson swung 
upon the high spring seat in the front, 
Grandma Winslow occupied a chair 
immediately behind them, Garnet and 
Emmie Potter came next on a board 
placed across the wagon box, while 
Mrs. Potter graciously invited Terence 
to occupy the low spring seat with her 
at the tail of the wagon. This might 
have been on account of Terence’s 
change in appearance. He wore the 
clothes in which Garnet first saw him, 
and was painfully alive to the fact 
that they were neither the cut nor 


church in the 


material of those which might con- 
sistently be worn by a farm hand. 
But, however out of drawing, they 


were his own and had not been stolen; 
consequently he tried to appear at ease 
in them and to take his enjoyment in 
gazing at the rim of the childish white 
hat immediately in front of him, which 
occasionally allowed a glimpse of the 
curve of an olive cheek or a dark, 
thick braid of hair. 

Almeda was to come in a single 
top buggy wth her lover, and as the 
Watson wagon rumbled slowly along, 
she and Rob Honeywell dashed airily 
by, leaving a suffocating blanket of 
dust in their wake. At the corners 
the Haskins’ team turned in just ahead 
of them. There were eight of them 
crowded into a democrat wagon whose 
springs sagged and bumped together 
under the load. Roxana pointed out 
each individual member of the Has- 
kins family, giving a condensed history 
as she did so: Leander Haskins, head 
of the house, was well-to-do although 
he persistently refused to wear a collar 
or a white shirt; the scrawny-necked 
woman was Mrs. Haskins, and the 
short, fat one Aunty Bell, Mrs. Has- 
kins’ sister, whose husband was in 
California; that pretty girl with yellow 
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hair had been Helen Haskins, but now 
was Mrs. George Banger; that was 
George in the front seat with Leander 
and he was the brightest young fellow 
that had struck the prairie for years; 
the red-headed girl in the blue hat 


was Carrie, the school-teacher, and 
that was Babe with her. Some folks 
thought Babe “wan't all there,” but 


Mrs. Potter laid her dullness to the 
fact of her getting her growth young. 
The old man in the stove-pipe hat was 
Milo Haskins. He “blacksmithed” 
while Leander and his son-in-law and 
the women folks worked the farm. 
While Aunty Bell was with the Has- 
kins, she helped Babe with the house- 
work, which made it possible for Mrs. 
Haskins to work in the field. And 
Carrie worked, too, during vacation. 

But so far as she herself was con- 
cerned, Mrs. Potter would not work in 
the field. She didn’t consider it a wo- 
man’s place. Neither did Almeda, and 
Almeda would never need to work in 
the fields now. Mrs. Potter twirked 
her fat neck in pride of her daughter’s 
conquest. Mrs. Potter had a round, 
well-preserved face and a turned-up 
nose, and was egotistically and au- 
tumnally pretty. Her hat, in its sea- 
son, must have been a dainty bit of 
finery: but that season had slipped into 
the past a good four years ago. Ma 
Watson had remarked in Terence’s 
hearing that Roxana “bore her trou- 
bles splendid,” and Terence realized 
the truth of this statement. She man- 
aged this by resting the edges of them 
upon the shoulders of the other mem- 
bers of the family—Garnet, Pa Wat- 
son, Grandma Winslow and Emmie: 
never Almeda. There might have been 
a time in the past when Almeda had 
assumed some portion of the Watson 
responsibility, but now that she was to 
be promoted to the rank of a Honey- 
well no menial labor scratched the 
palms of her fat, freckled little hands, 

Haskins drove out. upon the green- 
sward, allowing the Watsons to come 
alongside, that he might tell the news. 
In his youth Haskins had been 
“sandy,” and the sun seemed to have 
had a special spite against his com- 
plexion always; it had reddened it a 
little and a little more, summer after 
summer, until his bulbous old nose had 
gone one better and taken on a purple 
tinge. It had squinted his piggish lit- 
tle light eyes down to pin-points, and 
whitened the stubble on his chin. He 
wore no collar and was the only mem- 
ber of the party who did not appear to 
be going to church. When he laughed, 
which he did often and triumphantly, 
one long, lonely fang, set awry in his 
upper gum, became prominent; so 
much so that it pinned the attention 
of the beholder. Terence had heard 
repeatedly from the Watsons of the 
unrelieved homeliness of Mrs. Haskins, 
but no one had mentioned Haskins’ 
lack of attractiveness, unless Ma Wat- 
son’s description of the action of the 
basket baby that long-gone winter 
night might be construed to belittle his 
charms. 

Mrs. Haskins, with her long, sea- 
soned neck, and bony, kindly, cowed 
face Terence did not find in the least 
ugly. 

“Heard the news?” called Haskins. 
“Dunlap come up last night. He 
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Here is an Easily Made 


This edging curves itself as one works. It 
may be made any length desired, and fastened 
by the picots to a linen center. 

Make a ring of 3 d k (double knot), p 
(picot), 3 d k, p, 3 d k, p, 3 dk, close. On 
second thread make a ch (chain) of 4 d k, p, 
4dk,p,4dak,p,4 dk. On first thread, a 
ring of 4dk, p, 4dk, p, 4d k, p, 4 dk, 
close. A ch of 4 d k, join to last p of first 
ring, 4d k, p, 4d k, p, 4d k; join to middle 
p of second ring, 4 dk, p, 4d k, p, 4d k, p, 
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Tatted Edge for a Doily 


4 4k, join at base of second ring. Make an- 
other ch of (4 dk, p) 3 times, 4 d k, ring 
of 3 d k, join to last p of ch, 3d k, join to 
next p of ch, 3 d k, p, 3 dk. Make ch of 
(4 dk, p), 3 times, 4 dk. Make another 
of the larger: rings (inclosed in ch). When 
making this ch, make 4 d k, join to last p of 
small ring, 4 d k, join to middle p of same 
ring. Now repeat as in first inclosing ch. 
Repeat these directions for entire — 
{H, P. M, 












brought his step-daughter with jj; 
She’s going to stay a while out here in 
the west to see what it’s like. Ro) 
Honeywell brought ’em up from the 
depot last night and they stoppeq to 
leave our mail. [I tell you, she’s a 
white blackbird, and dressed right up 
to the notch. I never seen anythin, 
like it. Her face is like pink-an’-white 
calicer, and she’s got gobs of yalle 
hair all braided an’ frizzled arounq— 
oh, she’s a fine bird. Almedie'’ll hay, 
to spin round pretty lively to keep 
Rob tied to her apron-strings, wit) 
sech a city swell in the same hoy. 
with him. He! He!” 

Terence distinctly saw a shade 9; 
fear settling on the face at his sige 
although Mrs. Potter pretended to jy. 
amused at Haskins’ sally. Mrs. Wat. 
son leaned from her high seat with 
her horn pointed in Haskins’ direction 
but did not seem to have heard the 
gossip. 

“They’re all goin’ to meetin’ today.” 
Mrs. Haskins assured the Watson load 
“so we'll see ’em.” ; 

Terence remembered Pa Watson's 
pitiful romance, and undoubtedly Has. 
kins knew of it, for he added, “Guesg 
Dunlap has brought his girl out to 
look’ the Widder Honeywell over to 
see how she’d like her for a step. 
-step-mother. He! He!” 

While Haskins was taking it upon 
himself to make each of the Watsons 
as uncomfortable as he could in go 
short a time, Terence became aware of 
the fixed and disconcerting stare of 
the detective son-in-law, Mr George 
Banger. The position of the two wag. 
ons brought the young men very near 
together, and Banger’s piercing gaze 
and sarcastic grin became annoying, 
Mrs. Haskins had gazed upon him ip 
a kindly manner, the others with the 
keen interest always bestowed by 
country people upon one a little out 
of the common; but this glassy stare 
betokened no verdant curiosity. [It 
was that of a man of the world who 
had been used all his life to appre- 
hending crooks, and who was not to be 
hoodwinked by any amount of quiet 
church-going. 

It was a relief to Terence when the 
Haskins’ load pulled into the road 
ahead once more. 

At the platform of the church Ter- 
ence sprang out and gallantly assisted, 
first Mrs. Potter, then the elder ladies, 
and this being a complicated cere- 
mony, Garnet and Emmie had disap- 
peared through the door before Mr 
Watson had been safely landed, hymn 
book, glasses, ear-trumpet and cara- 
way sprig. Terence insisted upon tak- 
ing the horses around to the shed, 
allowing Pa Watson to cripple in after 
his women-folks. 

When Terence entered the little 
church it seemed quite full. The Wat- 
sons’ son-in-law, Cy Pond, was already 
in the pulpit. His wife, Amarilla Flo- 
tilla and his little daughter, occupied 
places well to the front. Terence slid 
into an inconspicuous seat near the 
door, and while Elder Pond gave out 
the opening hymn, in a pleasant, son- 
orous voice, proceeded to look the con- 
gregation over. 

There was not room enough in the 
Honeywell pew for the entire family 
with its guests; Almeda and Rob oc- 
cupied a side seat. Terence had never 


seen Mrs. Honeywell before; a thin 
dark, woman, retaining much of the 
youth which, through poverty and 


hard work, Andrew Watson, her girl- 
hood lover, had lost. Beside her wrig- 
gled her ten year old son, Henry, to 
the annoyance of her pompous, grey- 
haired, gloved escort. Next came Art 
Honeywell, and Terence, in a mood 
of pleasant reminiscence allowed his 
eyes to wander from the burly figure 
of his enemy to the trim shoulders 
and blonde back hair of the gir! at his 
side. He wished for a casual glance 
at the beauty that Haskins had % 
graphically set forth, of course, but 
only casual; after which it had been 
his intention to stare unreservedly a 
the back of Garnet’s hat. J 

The blonde braids were certainly 
pretty. Where had he seen just such 
braids before? 

The head swung gracefully about 
until the straight little nose and pout- 
ing lips came into view. ‘Terence 
grasped the back of the seat and 
stared! Then, as the congregation rose 
to sing the hymn, he slipped noiseless- 
ly out and took the road toward home. 

[To be continued next week] 
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turn in all your fingers but one 4! 
play that it is the only one you havé 
Now, what could any of you 
only one finger?” 

True to her expectations all 
down at their lone digit in a panic % 
helplessness. 
not troubled for long. As he 
the subject, a great 
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Home and Family 
Matters of interest to young and old. 
































he About Hay Fever 

und— BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

er AY fever, sometimes called 

- with H “summer cold,” probably never 

house killed anybody, unless compli- 
eated with other diseases, but there is 

ide ot 7, doubt but that it has made many 

Side, , sufferer Wish that he or she were 

w m4 dead and done with its infliction. 
: os sneezing, eyes watering and nose run- 
edie ning is no joke, especially when this 
"d. the condition lasts for weeks or even 

months at a time, and one has the 
oday,” goleful prospect of another siege with 
1 load, each recurring summer, 

pretty nearly every sort of cause has 
‘tson's Hy oon suggested, and as many varying 
Bsa remedies tried, The disease is no re- 

eae pector of persons, some of the most 
=e eminent physicians in the country be- 
gt... ing yearly victims, One patient un- 

— jerwent no less than nine operations 

on the nose and nasal passages, hop- 
upes ng for a cure. This is eloquent testi- 
atsene mony as to What people are willing to 
wy undergo to get rid of the disease. 
are ee Hay fever is an affection of the 
ire of nasal passages brought on by the in- 
reorge halation of the pollen from various 
) Wag- weeds’ There are two seasons for the 
y near disease. The spring weeds and grasses 
3 gaze 9 only travel about a mile in the spread 
Loving. of their pollen, but the ragweed, the 
him in great autumnal irritant, is very bouy- 
th the ant, and will ride the autumn gales 
ed by from three to five miles. 
le out Many cities and some towns have 
r stare what is known as a “grass and weeds 
y. It ordinance.” This requires the cutting 
d who of all fields that are infested by weeds, 
appre- and can be invoked by those living in 
it to be such localities. Country people are not 
' quiet thus protected, and in the very nature 
of the country is not clear that this 
en the could be possible. 
. road Hygiene has a great deal to do with 
hay fever attacks, as has also diet. 
h Ter- Some cases of hay fever have been 
‘sisted, cured for the season by a course of 
ladies, quinine, merely showing that in these 
cere- jnstances a weakened systemic condi- 
disap- tion due to malarial infection Iay be- 
re Mr hind the hay fever attack. 
hymn All hay fever subjects know that a 
cara- long rainstorm helps their disease, 
yn tak- This is not only because the pollen 
shed, cannot float during a rain, but because 
n after Map it (the pollen) loses its irritating qual- 
ities after treatment by water. Some- 
little Mg times a hay fever patient is ill and 
> Wat- confined to the bed from other causes, 
ready In such cases, wet gauze screens at the 
a Flo: (Windows and doors of the bedroom 
cupied (Wil prevent the pollen from entering. 
0 slid The patent inhalers on the market do 
a no better and usually not as well as a 
wel pr simple gauze mask that is kept wet. 
ve ss The eflicacy is in the continual mois- 
os ee ture, 
seit. Diet for those subject to hay fever 
en the isas follows: During the season eat 
in the Mi little fish, milk, eggs, cream and milk, 
family Hi Parinaceous foods may be taken in 
ob 0c: Hi moderation, also fruit and vegetables. 
| never Bi Do not overeat in any direction. No 
a thin Mhigh seasoning, no alcohol, no mus- 
of the Mi tard, and little salt People vary great- 
y and My in the special articles of food that 
vr gitl- Miwit bring on an attack. In some 
r Wrlg- Bi people watermelon, seemingly as 
ory, (0 Mharmiess a food as could be well im- 
, grey- agined, will cause an immediate out- 
ne Art Mibreak, Others cannot drink tea or 
mood B& coffee. 
ed his Salt water bathing is helpful. Va- 
figure MM cation journeys to another place often 
yulders Hi seem to cure, but it is probably be- 
| at his Hicause the irritating weed is left be- 
glance hind. All nasal obstructions increase 
ad 30 MB liability to the disease and should be 
se, but M¥removed; yet the patient with nine 
d been operations is proof that surgery alone 
edly at Mi does not cure. 

Mentholic spray in oil benefits some 
rtainly HJ cases, but makes others worse. Two 
st such # grains to the ounce of liquid petrola- 

tum is the usual proportion. Many 
about # ‘Soothing sprays contain cocaine and 
1 pout- are very dangerous factors in creating 
‘erence MM the cocaine habit. 
t and @ If gastric disturbance (the so-called 
pn rose Sour stomach”) prevails, sodium bi- 
iseless- MP Carbonate in the effervescent form 
| home. May help, The dose used in the Hay- 
k] Fever Clinic in New Orleans is fifteen 
stains, three times daily. They give 
also the calcium chloride treatment, of 
eachet ghich we read so much lately. Their 
er we Mm. is fifteen grains given in the less 
he full ents form of calcium lactate, and 
| upon “xen after meals, well diluted. 

“Just In recent years pollen extracts and 
ne andfm ncCine treatment have been used. 
1 have me ened is complicated by the 
io with ultitude of the weeds that affect dif- 

‘rent people. I have know cases that 
looked omy greatly relieved, practically 
anic of heey and correspondingly thankful. I 
an wae ve known others receiving the same 
yndered ment who showed little or no im- 
ssibilit¥ ment, and yet others who were 

- ed for that season only. This mode 
i cud - treatment may be expected to give 
om at re beneficial results as time goes on 
rist af the method of its application be- 








Comes 






more generally known, 


therefore more practicable for wide- 
spread use. 

Dr Mellen will answer health questions by 
mail, if self. sta: envelope is 
inclosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
torial Department, American Agriculturisi, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 


Ii—Cool-Kitchen Canning 
BY N. M. WALLACE 

This includes vegetables put down 
in brine or other uncooked preserva- 
tive. A gallon of water, one cup salt, 
one cup vinegar is one neighbor’s 
method for string beans. Those I saw 
at the Home Bureau booth were in 
glass jars and were beautiful in ap- 
pearance. The usual method is to put 
them in crocks, however. 

We put cucumbers in brine in the 
usual way, and when wanted for use 
in the winter, freshen as many as de- 
sired, then cut them up in thin slices 
with onions, and a little sugar, and di- 
luted vinegar. This is a very excellent 
substitute for raw cucumber and on- 
ions, as eaten together in the fresh 
State in summer time. 

An unusually fresh-tasting relish we 
make thus: A dozen large cucumbers, 
peeled and chopped small, add one 
cup salt, let stand overnight. In the 
morning drain the cucumbers, add 
four large onions, six sweet peppers, 
one cup horse-radish, all chopped, a 
little sugar if desired, or not, accord- 
ing to taste, one teaspoon celery seed, 
and vinegar to cover. Put up raw in 
glass cans, and seal as for any canned 
vegetable. 

All kinds of greens, a mixture of 
many kinds being delicious, will keep 
well in brine. Add a few horse-radish 
leaves to each layer, salting in layers, 
as directed in all recipes for greens. 

The principal warning in canning 
raw fruits is to have the sugar and 
fruit juices well mixed, and the sugar 
thoroughly dissolved. Also, as in cur- 
rants, see that every one of them is 
crushed—the outer covering or skin 
well broken. 

At our Home Bureau booth last year 
at the Fair I saw many vegetables put 
up in brine, among them sweet red 
peppers. Olive oil in the proportion 
of a half inch deep at top of can will 
help keep peppers, cucumbers, and 
such pickle vegetables nicely. My sis- 
ter puts up thinly sliced cucumbers 
and onions every year that way, sea- 
soning them to taste, covering with 
not-too-strong vinegar, and topping 
each can with oil, as suggested. 

The fireless cooker is a boon to the 
woman who cannot stand the heat, 
and also for all of us who should de- 
cide not to stand any more of it ovef 
the hot kitchen range than is neces- 
sary. Fruit or vegetables put into the 
fireless cooker the night before are 
ready to can the following morning, as 
soon as again brought to the boiling 
stage. Some vegetables, as tomatoes, 
should be placed in the cooker in the 
morning, and canned in the cool of the 
late afternoon. 

An excellent way of heating the ra- 
diators for the fireless cooker Is to 
heat them in an _ out-of-doors fire, 
gypsy-fashion. Heating them so, or 
in the range fire, or over the oil stove, 
and only for twenty minutes, makes 
“cool-canning,” surely, and is a much 
more desirable method for any wom- 
an to follow. 

Fireless-cooked foods retain all their 
good qualities, take much less water, 
and are more palatable and whole- 
some. I know many farm women who 
use their fireless cookers every day. 
Especially are they helpful during the 
haying or other busy seasons, as whole 
hams and other large amounts of food 
for the helpers may be so cooked, while 
the kitchen range is being used for 
other, less bulky foods. 

Foods, pickled, put up raw with 
sugar, preserved with oil, vinegar or 
brine, are the methods one should use 
when possible. Use a fireless cooker 
for those that require long-cooking 
treatment. I consider my fireless cook- 
er invaluable. 


To Preserve Early Fall Apples 


If apples are of the kind that won't 
keep well, I sulphur treat them. For 
one peck of apples, pared and quar- 
tered, I allow two tablespoons of sul- 
phur. Put apples in cheesecloth bag 
and hang in barrel, just as you would 
to smoke ham. Have a kettle in the 
barrel with live coals in it and have 
ready a big board and carpet to co- 
ver the barrel tight. After the sack 
of apples has been hung in the barrel, 
pour over the coals the two table- 
spoons of sulphur, and cover the bar- 
rel quickly. Let apples hang in the 
barrel over night and the next day 
pack in glass jars or in stone crocks, 
carefully covered with cloth and cov- 
er. They will keep fresh the year 
round, with no mold, if kept in a dry 
place. When wanted for use, wash 


and use the same as fresh apples for 
pies or sauce —[W. E. C. 






You can hear Sousa’s Band any 
day when you: have a Victrola 












































you the same thrill! 








Your home, wherever it may be, is 
right on the line of march of Sousa’s 
Band—of Pryor’s Band, Conway’s, 
Vessella’s, U. S. Marine, Garde Republi- 
caine of France, Black Diamonds of 
London, of the greatest bands of all the 
world. And every band plays as it goes 
marching by—on the Victrola. Plays the 
very music you want to hear and gives 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to us for 
catalogs and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 












































ROUGH 

AND READY KNOCK-ABOUT SHOE 
You can’t beat the price or quality 95 
of this rough and ready shoe any-$ * 
where. It’s a genuine bargain. Just — 
the thing you want for hard and long 
wear—has leather inner sole, oily water 


stitched and _ reinforced with row of 
clinch nails; tan only. Others 
are charging $5.00 and more. 
You get it for $3.25. SEND 
NO ONEY, mail coupon, 
then pay postman $3.25. If 
the s! are not setisfactory re- 
turn at our expense. 

" Al qeouine chrome 
grac 


resisting upper; 










RAMBLER SHOE Co: 
Recei shoes and am 





can get here 
c. i. ‘DORSEY 


ensselaer, 
Co., N. ¥. 












SEND 
NO MONEY 


Est. over 16 years. Sales 
last year over $1,000,000 








Dept. A 
RAMBLER SHOE CO., yon Vit Si, 
seout shoes. | will pay 


Send my pair of Rambler worth-while 1 t- 
man $3.25 on arrival. If shoes are not operey satisfactory Pan 
return them and you will refund money, 


ig return postage. 





SAVE SUGAR 


drying this summer’s crop. U. 
Cook-Stove Drier dries all kinds of 
frui berri and vegetables. 

Agricultural 
8. Government, 
and conservation of Foods. 
give satiafaction. Write for Circulars and 
er information. Agents Wanted. 
AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
Box B, Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 


PRY YOUR FRUIT. 








than 


Less work—No 
EASTERN co., 





PATENTS 3st. 


ase 
TSON E. COLEMAR, Patent Lawyer, 6247. 8t- 
= WASHINGTON DG” ° 


You Gan Afford 
a FARM in fertile 
ONTARIO or QUEBEC 


The wave of high land prices may well turn 
your attention to the ee be found 
in these two older Provinces of Canada. 
Here, close to immense cities—great indus- 
trial centers—with all the conveniences to be 
found in any land anywhere, are farms which 
may be bought at very reasonable prices. 
Owners are retiring, mdependent—in many 
cases rich. sen papas for all farm products, 

markets, all the conveniences of old, 
well-settleddistricts, beckon you toinvestigate. 


A Wonderland of 
Opportunity for 
the Pioneer 


If your means will not permit you to buy 
an established farm, Ontario and Quebec offer 
gat fertile regions where the pioneer can 
—~ on a — Lf himself and — 

Prosperity and independence are to 
wan py hae SA will put forth the effort. 
Every branch of agriculture may be followed 
in these Provinces; dairying and stock raising 
are particularly successful. 

For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write 
Department of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


301 E, Genesee St, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent. 












































Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Spring and summer cataleg, 10 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 


BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 














For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Big Berkshire Sale Ahead 

I spent a pleasant day recently at 
Hill Top farm at Greenwich, Ct, owned 
by Frank Spiekerman, who breeds 
Berkshires, and I was surprised at the 
quality of animals he is going to sell 
Wednesday, August 18. This promises 
to be one of the most sensational sales 
that have taken place in a long while; 
42 head will be offered, comprising 
bred sows and gilts, open gilts, junior 
yearling boars, and under year boars. 
Among the many attractions will be 
the Junior Champion, Hill Top Sultan, 
the young undefeated boar of last 
year: also two senior yearling gilts, 
sisters to the “top” of the recent Pip- 
ing Broak sale, which sold for $1000. 
* Successor’s Valued Queen 2d, will 
weigh on day of sale about 75 pounds, 
Successor Valued Queen 3rd will weigh 
about 6-0) pounds, Another remarkable 
attraction will be Hill Top Sultana, 
sister to Champion Hill Top Sultan. 
She was in the young herd that won 
second at Springfield and Trenton last 
year. .There will be also some aged 
sows that are real show prospects, as 
well as other outstanding Berks select- 
ed from this herd which has the rep- 
utation of being one of the finest for 
its size in the country. 

Hill Top farm is the home of Qual- 
ity Berks, and no pains or expense has 
been spared to bring their quality to 


the Top. Everyone should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to secure 
something of the very best in blood 
line, carriage, conformation, size and 
quality. Send for a catalog. Lunch 
will be served at 12 o'clock. Sale to 
start promptly at 1. A most cordial 
invitation is extended to all, and in- 
spection invited at any time before 


date of sale. If you can’t attend I will 
be glad to look after your interests, for 
I shall be there. Write me there in 
care of the farm. 

J. BE. Downing, field secretafy of the 
American Berkshire association, on the 
morning of the sale will organize the 
Connecticut state breeders’ association, 
plan to be there early and join.— 
(Hutch, 


Series of Berkshire Sales 


Although the Berkshire hog has al- 
ways been popular among the breeders 
of pure-bred swine in the east, yet 
never before has there been such a se- 
ries of sales planned for the summer 


months as will take place during this 
August. Apparently the easy feeding 
qualities, the prolificacy of the sow 


and the splendid care the mothers take 
of their litters, besides the unsurpassed 
quality of the meat and the high 
dressing percentage of the carcass, has 
made this hog gain steadily in the ap- 
preciation of the farmers and feeders 
of the east. The records of the asso- 
ciation show a steady and rapid 
growth during the last three years of 
Berkshires through New England, 


New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland. That the Berkshires in 
the east are among the very best to be 
found in the entire United States is 
demonstrated at the fairs each year 
when eastern Berkshires win cham- 
pionships and grand championships 


over corn-belt hogs. 

The sales held this August contain a 
better class of Berkshires than have 
ever been offered at public sale in the 
east. All the men selling have spent 
the entire year selecting their animals 
so the offering may be most creditable, 
and in their efforts they have certain- 
ly succeeded, Albert Hoopes of West 
Chester, Pa, on August 11 will sell at 
the fair grounds 50 head of bred sows 
and gilts, also a few very good herd 
boar prospects. 

On August 12 the Bucks county 
Berkshire club will hold their second 
public sale at Herdlea stock farm at 
New Hope, Pa. This farm has over 
1400 acres, all of which are being cul- 


tivated under the practical manage- 
ment of W. W. Blake Arkcoll. They 
have a fine herd of Berkshires, and 


the sale will be held at their new sale 
pavilion, 

One of the good offerings to be pre- 
sented in the circuit will be that of 
Malvern stock farm where John F. 
Myers is manager. This farm has used 
the blood of Epochal extensively and 
has procured really wonderful results, 
In connection with this sale, which is 
a combination sale, Delchester farms 
will sell some particularly good fe- 
males safe in pig to some great boars. 

Sycamore Farms, owned by Mrs E. 
R. Fritsche of Dougiassville, Pa, will 
hold their third annual sale Saturday, 
August 14. Practically the entire offer- 
ing is made up of mature sows rang- 
ing from two to three years, all safely 
bred. They have selected the very best 
of their big type Berkshires and have 
an offering that will not be excelled by 
any Berkshire sale this year. There 











will be a barbecue before the sale 
managed by Ruohs Pyron of Carters- 
ville, Ga, who is a pastmaster along 
this art. 

Frank Spiekerman, owner of Hilltop 
farm at Greenwich, Ct, will sell 45 
head of bred sows and gilts and a few 
very good young boars on Wednesday, 
August 18. Mr Spiekerman has one of 
the best Berkshire herds in the east, 
and will offer a lot of Berkshires 
worthy of the very best breeders’ at- 


tention. P 


Public Sale Dates 


Holsitela 


August 19. Cambridge, N Y. Washington Holstein- 
Friesian club. 
August Manassas, Va. Hooker & Apperson sale. 
September 6. West Chester, Pa. Pennsylvania A R 
O dispersal. F. C. Brinton, Jr, sale manager. 
r~ ~wead 15. Washington. Pa. Washington county 
sale. 
September 30. Great Barrington, Mass. Agawam farm 
dispersal. 
Jersey 
August 19. Barryville, N Y. Wm Ross Proctor, 


Brookwood farms. 


September 17. Meredith. N Y. — -¥ farms. 


September 29. Woodstock. 0. Standish & Winner. 
June 2, 1921. Lowell, Mass. Hood farm 
June 2, 1921. Mt Kiseo, N Y. Edmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 
Hereford 
September 17. Worcester, Mass. 
Aberdeen-Angus 
September 3. Springfield, Mass. Eastern States Ex- 
position. 
Shorthorn 
August 28. Tiffin, O. Seneca county breeders. N. B. 


Black, sale manager. 
September 28. Erie, Pa. M. & J. Schaffner. 


Ayrshire 


October. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club con- 
signment sale, 
Guernsey 
September 18. Albany, NY. New York state 
Guernsey breeders’ asan second annual sale. 
September 21, North Easton, Mass, Langwater 
farme. 
Berkshires 
August 11. Highland farm. Albert W. House, West 
Chester, . 
August 12. Herdlea farm. Bucks County Berkshire 


club, New Hope, Pa 


August 13. Malvern stock farm and Delchester farms, 
combination sale, Malvern, Pa. 
August 14. yeamore farm, Douglassville, Pa. 
August 17. Eastern Berkshire congress, Kingston, R I. 
August 20. Eastern Berkshire congress, Worcester 
Maas. 
Duroe-Jersey 
August 24. Columbus Grove, 0. J. E. Stemen & 
Son. 
August 28. Mount Joy, Pa. Raymond B. Zook, 
Donegal farm 
ecember 2 Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 
Ridge farm. 
Hampshire 
August 21 Fairview farms, Jamestown, 0. 
October 12. Marion, O. Hampshire breeders’ asso- 


ciation, Depew Head, secretary. 
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Dual al Purpose Shorthorns 

















SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
4 few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer. 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 


Wade's Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding age 
in-the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 


4..E. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohie 


WALGROVE__ MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 


At the three big Eastern Fall Pete. Gyenaees, 
Worcester and . We won 8 Ch 
28 First Prizes, 15 Second Prizes, 6 Third Prizes. 
Inquiries solicited. 


WALNUT GROVE FARM, 


Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 








Washingtonville, N. Y. 





Sire, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year 
record of over 1 pounds butter and nearly 29,000 
pounds milk. Dams are daughters of the highest 


yearly record son of King of the Pontiacs. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Another $ 100 Bargain 


First Check Takes Him 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf, born April 22, 1920. 

Sired by a 34-Ib. bull and out of a 2-year-old who 

is by a brother to May Echo Sylvia, from the same 

dam. A fine individual, and light colored. 
BROOKSIDE HERD 


R. 5. Stevens : : : Liverpool, 





N. Y. 








—WHAT— 


you have been watching for is the date of 
the sale of The Graylawn Herd of Pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 


Tuesday—SEPTEMBER 21st 


At GRAYLAWN FARMS, Waterbury, V:. 
Catalogs on request. 














Registered Jersey 


BULL CALVES 


FOR SALE 


2 to 6 months old, from high producing dams and 
f 


sired by grandson of Sophie 19th. 1100 Ibs. ol 
butter in one year, 

LEON P. STRATTON, 
Clover Farm, : 3 : Monticello, N. Y. 





REGISTERED JERSEY 


and Red Polled calves, two to five months old, $50 
to $100 each _ oat milking strains. 
F. B. STEWA : ESPYVILLE, PA, 


Reg pe and Berkshires 
Three heifers and one bull calf, not Pay 
either sex, sired by Long Baron 2d, 2254586, on of 
Baron Successor. J, B. Armstrong, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of the breeding that won at the Eastern States 
Exposition. Langwater Cavalier is siring Show Win- 
nets and Producers. We can also offer some choice 
Tamworth Pigs, the Utility Hog. 

UPLAND FARMS, . IPSWICH, MASS. 


BROAD ACRES 


OFFERS 


Guernsey Bull Calf, born 10-7-19. Dark fawn 
with white points. Clean nose. Fine indi- 
vidual. Sire, King Masher 5th 18361. A. R. 
dam, Anita of Elmhurst 48044 A. R., 10,254.5 
milk, 513.36 me in Class G. Price $250. 
Write for pedig 

SPRINGFIELD CENTER, N. Y. 











BUY NOW 


Registered Holsteins. Twenty-five cows and 
heifers bred to freshen in September, October 
and November. A few unbred heifers and 
heifer calves. Prices are right. Come and 
see for yourself. 


WANDAGA HERD 


WARD W. STEVENS, LIVERPOOL, N. 


Holstein - Friesian 


CATTLE 


Two car loads high-grade bred heifers priced 
for immediate sale. 150 choice fresh and spring- 
er cows at farmer prices. Wire me when you 


will be here. 
W. E. Totman, Cortland, N. Y. 


Y. 








LE 
fresh and soon due 


FOR § 
Registered Holstein Cows, 
one and two-year-olds: 


to freshen; 25 Reg. Heifers. 
and a few nice Calves; also five fine Bulls reaéy 
for service and 50 —— fall Cows and 2 carloads 
fine Heifers. Frio right 

J. OR. ROST, Munnavilie, N. Y. 


SERVICE BULL 





FOR SALP ROL STEIN 


One-year-old from 36-Ib. sire and out of an 
18-Ib 2-year-old. 3 nearest dams average 29 Ibs. 
Price $200. Also a 6 penne bull whose three near- 
est dams average over 30 Price | Send for 
pedigrees. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, 

St. Lawrence County, Canton, N. Y. 





Granddaughters of Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 24, with 
world’s record of 37.21 lbs. butter in 7 days. Also 
of the Pontiacs, age 3 

and _ price, write 

L. BANKS, EW BERLIN, N. Y. 





MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS 
First check for $500 buys splendid straight bull 
calf 6 months old; a double grandson of Florham 
Laddie. Sire of calf ig full brother to a 617.77-Ib. 
2-year-old; calf’s dam now making a 500-Ib. record 
in G. G. Wire or write today. Herd ag federal 
supervision. LL, L. COGGSHALL, Locke, N. Y. 


GUERNSEYS 
Several exceptionally fine, well developed registered 
bull calves, three to nine months old. Write for 
pedigree~ and prices. 
E. R. PHILO, . - - ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


ONE OR A CAR LOAD 


A. BR. 0. cows and heifers. Cows have good A. R. 
0. records up to 27 lbs. Heifers by a 31.7-Ib. sire 
and from A. R. 0. dams. Bred to either a 31.7 or 


34-Ib. sire. Prices Fad up. 
ROYCE & TOMPKIN BERKSHIRE, WN. Y. 


Auction Sale At Springfield. Mass., Sept, 23rd. 











en ee eee 
address 
ANGUS Dr. K. J. Seulke, Ithaca, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Holstein Bull Calf, born February 27, 
1919. Stre, King of the Changelings, a 33-lb. son of 
the King of the Pontiacs. Dam, Maplevale Genesta 
Changeling, an A. R. ©. daughter of a 33-Ib. sire. 
This young = is well grown, nicely marked, tuber- 


culin tested and ready for service. Price $200. 
BLEWER. OWEGO, TIOGA. co., WN. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Grade Holsteins; 30 head of heifers. Can furnish 
fresh cows and sepringera at all times. 
JAMES P. RYAN, HY $ CAZENOVIA, WN. Y. 








HOLSTEIN- j-yo yt: HEIFER CALVES 


By pere-teed | __ —f t-- big producing cows. 

bo ga. beautifully marked. Splen- 
n 

BROWNCROFT FARMS. - MeGRAW, N. Y. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Meadauarters for Holetele pedigrees, catalogs, ote. 





BLACKS W WHITE 


WHAT BREED 
OF COWS FOR 
PROFIT 


The true answer may be obtaimed by a comparigon 
of the*average production of each dairy Breed for ali 
cows that have qualified for Advanced Registry o; 





Record of Merit. The following records were com. 
piled by the several parent associations and show the 
average production of all cows of each breed. 
Per et 

Breed ——- Lbs. Milk —_ a Fat 
Holstein 4.260 14,741 3.42 
Guernsey 7,501 8,987 a9 5.00 
Brown Swiss 199 10,868 433 3.98 
Jersey 10,091 7,865 422 5.37 
Red Poll 134 9,285 : {3 
Ayrshire 2,986 9.581 379 3.98 

Comment is unnecessary. Send for the complets 
story of Holsteins. These valuable booklets will by 
sent free. 


The Holstein-Friesian Association 
116 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“FOUR ACES 
AND A KING” 


AT THE HOME of the WORLD RECORD Twins 
TWO YBAR JR., we are offering FOUR 
CANDIDATES of serviceable age by KING 
— pot OF THE PONTI 





Y¥ 
than @ year old, by our Senior H 


Ormbsy Jane King 


By AAGGIB comnpcanss JOHANNA LAD, 
show bull, and ORMSBY JANE SEGIS, the 

famous 46.33-pound cow. 

Write for pedigree and prices, and if you are in ling 

to breed 

TYPE, INDIVIDUALITY AND PRODUCTION 
into your herd. we have very interesting news for you 
WaeAtriee® FARMS 
J. C. Dold, Owner, RF. F. D. 14, Lae Salle, N. Y. 


300 Holsteins 300 


Two carloads extra choice Grade Cows, either 
fresh or springing. 

100 Grade Cows due in September and October. 

Two carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 

Two carloads Registered Heifers. 

Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 
CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 25% in PRICE 

IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. NOW IS THE 

TIME TO BUY. IF INTERESTED COME 

AND SEE US AT ONCE. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 








HOLSTEBIN BULL CALF 

Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, who is a grandson 
of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow, with six 
records of above 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, her best 
record being 35.97 Ibs., and 122 Ibs milk in a day. 
This bull’s dam and sire’s dam average 105 Ibs. milk 
in 1 day, 702.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. iy in 
7 days. Dam, Paladin Farmstead Beauty, 2nd: 
©. record at 3 years 3 months and 6 days of qui 
lbs. milk and 22.53 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Her sire. 
Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, has 41 A. R. 0. daugh 
ters. Second dam as a senior two-year-old wn 18.06 
Ibs. butter; at 5 years old, 20.84 Ibs. butt: This 
calf is better _, pas white, a remarkably fine indi 
vidual, good top line. Price $175 registered. trans 
ferred and crated. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEINS Registered and Grades 
150 registered cattle, 20 res- 
istered bulls, 100 high grades, 
a carload of any age that 
you may want. % Holstein 
heifer calves $20 each, @ 
press paid in lots of 5. 
Over 2000 satisfied customers 
Will send list in your state 
for eae of square dealing 


at SP 
JOHN C. REAGAN, . : ‘TULLY, W.-Y. 


] Maple Farms Holsteins 


Holstein heifer calves, $20 and $25 eacd. 
Excellent individuals, shipped C. 0. D. if you wish 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Everything 
im high grade and registered cows. 200 head from 
which to select. Am fully equipped to show the finest 
line of heavy producing cows in central New York 
.. have a bargain at present in two-year-old heifers 
registered bulls of all ages. Wire me when 1 
will be in Cortland and I will make preparations 


show you the stock. 
CORTLAND, NW. ¥ 
ie 











Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., . 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 
Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont. the 
First "heesiee and Wednesday of 
every other month. 
Come to Brattlebere, the Holstein-Fresian 
Capital of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


————«: 




















POULTRY BREEDERS 
TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUCKS 
Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen and Indian Runner 
duoks and drakes, $2.50 each and up. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoonlxville, P& 


»SPECIAL—BABY SUCKS, “ia 
ee 
1007 Te) 
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wees gene... $1350 

Dinck Lopberne. 
Sent postpaid. 

send C. O. D. 


GET THEM NOW fick 
are from pure-bred, a range stock. 


so 
$7.50 $4.00 Barred Rocks... 
10.25 


el 7.50 25.00 12.50 7.00 
Safe toe spaees. Terms cash with. order. Cannot 
F. HILLPOT. Box 29, RENGHTOWN. N. 3. 


late. Basiest time of year to raise 
)Purtliermore, Hilipot Quality Chicks 
Note. these. low prices: 


so 6.28 
~$1800 $9.25 95:00 






5.25 
4.00 





White w= ig 
Weyandottes 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 





aa 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES: 


OUR MOTTO: ‘Like Begets Like’’ 














Dispersad Sale ir 
Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in Ameri 


70 rams, 25 two-year-old ewes, 30 yearling 
ewes, 100 ewes from breeding flock as soon as 
Jambs ate wean Also their ewe and ram 
lambs in August. 

HENRY L. 'WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Hampshires 


Te rednpact, wood-boned, wwell-coveretl type from 
Flowe 1 Stephen fountiation. ‘Splendid mature 


“/ pr. S$. F. SNOW 


73 University Block, H Syracuse, 


= FOR SALE 


Ihave 25 yearling rams, 30 ram lambs, 20 
ewes. The best and largest flock of Hamps 
in New York state. 





















New York 








L G. TUCKER, 3 $ SCHOO, N. Y.| 
HAMPSHIRE SH 

We are offering ewes, ewe and r: —, stred by 

acon of Walnut Hall Masterpiece 21185, at very 

nasonable prices. 

TWIN BROOK FARM, $ NEWYVILLE, PA 


Careful.crating ‘for distant shipment. , 


PIPING BROOK FARM 


Special Offering 


Berkshire Boars 


Having a surplus of boars possessing the best blood- 
lines of the breed, of real show quality and ‘her 
boar prospects, we offer at low figures the following; 


. on The Ruler 4th-222862 
Fairview’s Ruler 220452 § Lit ened 230699 es 
gto Lee of Lakeview 
195500 
4 Longfellow's ‘Double 
vK) 


G Lady 
. ae Sambo Charmer’s Lady Sambo 
179789 








Double’s Star 4th 276675 
oheim's Princess 224231 
-— a Lady 32nd - a 


[Pie poe Progressor 


Ie 's Empress 15th 


a Leader 221000 


Champion’s Symboleer 


f Queen 5th 252264 


heint's ‘Princess 224231 
lewana Rival Lady 199386 
Bimendorf's Artful Star 
219568 
Empress Rival 7th 
Grand Leader 2nd 190377 
—— Silver Lady 2nd 
Dune s‘Champien 22th 
§ ss 206780 
For further particulars write 
Kindly refer to Department Cc. 


ae lowana Baren 2 
172536 
171844 
Sy reabole er’s Queen‘%th 
264 
PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CONN. 
GREENORE FARM, Peatllyn, Pa. 

















Registered Shropshire Ram Lambs 


fired by Iroquois Gateside, by Corsten Royal, grand 
d@ampion at Chicago International; yearling ram by 
Wardwell’s Satellite, and a few ewes. Also regis- 
tered Hereford bull, Ajax emer yee =m old. 





KEIKOUT FARMS, : SSAU, N. Y. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
We offer some very choice yearling and two year 


mms, bred from the best stock in America. 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, H CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


feveral registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
mle at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


Br Chester 


TYPE 


Whites 


~ boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, mated herds. Bred fram the best BIG 

TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 

VICTOR FARMS, 


Chester Whites, Bi¢ Tyre 


Prize-winning blood lines. Pigs éither «sex. 

Satisfaction guaran 
Cumberland Co, ‘Chester ‘White “Association, 
C. GORDON LEIGH, ‘Secretary, j 
Newville, Pa. 





BELLVALE, ‘N. ‘Y. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE anil 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - . - BALLY, PA. 


Chester White Pigs 


4 fe lot now readytto #hip, either.singly orsin pairs. 
& 4. MUNCE, . e CANONSBURG, ‘PA. 











Chester Whites, —I-am new offering rile 5 
vars crop of Pigs ‘at«very attractive prices, thr 
nsideree. The dams are from Jumbo Wonder 55399, 
ad the sire is Leo 83313,,.a.son of Myer’s White Ele- . 
Mant and Indiana Maid. .B. T. Steele, Heuvelton, N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 


tr Gilts for fall ‘arrow. 
ir first litter usually pays 





them. Free circular. Guernsey 
tri. Locust Lawn Farm, 





rane Box A, Lancas- 





BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale contin of Sensational | Saneaiiow 
24 and Suocessor’s Creation, bred Cham - 
pion Lad, an outstanding gen of Double Ci Champion 
33d. Good all over and et prices you can efford 
to pay. Sons of Crusade Leader end Epochal Com- 
modore, priced to sell. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 


Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 








Berkshire Boars 


‘Bred .to Improve Pork Production 
Price $50, $75, $100, and a few real herd 
headers at higher prices. 
Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 


BERKSHIRES 


12 excellent yearling sows bred for ‘fall litters 
to Symboleer’s Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelpwille, Pa. 


Do Yeu. Know 


Out of the 15 leading Berkshire sales held during 
1019 seven asles were toppetl by animals formerly 
ewned "by wis or daughtew sof boars used in our 
herd? If that ts the kind you want, write 


SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


A Special 15-Day Offer 


on Shady Side Merkshires. ange 3-year-old sow, due 
to farrow in September; price $80. l-year-old sow 
and 3 pigs; price $90. 3 gilts, nine months old, $40 
each, oars and sews, 5 .months old, $24 each. 
Bigs, 2 months old, $16 each. ‘Never befere was this 
offer made to ‘the public in high quality Yancy Berk- 


shires. 
HUBBARDSVILLE, N. Y. 
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E. G. FISHER, Prop., 





I have @ lot 


SPRING PIGS 


I am now sélling; “both sexes; not akin. Registered 
Berkshires, of course, and of the very best, big breeding. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, - - FURNISS, PA, 











H am pshire Pi ES 4 Ave wether or se 
AMOS D, ZOOK, ee 





R. No. * ens Pa. 





bkeEs «© Hampshires 
| yt 2 

an t her n east. 
THE FOWLER'S FARMS. -  MACUNGIE, 
ee 


HA MPSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Thre and four months old boars. Bred sows and 
©. 0. PHimuers, as. eontn BAST, wa. 
—..... 4 

F OR SALE 
9 sows, gilts and fering pigs. 


Pure leet, 
good Brown Swiss bul 
x’ HALDER, F) CANANDAIGUA, W. Y. 


Fowler’s 


PA. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Gilts and tried sows bred for fall litters, melting 
250 to 500 pounds. Unrelated boars. Weaned pigs from 
mature stock and large litters, both sexes, 





WaT 
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B. and B’s Col.— 
Pal’s 
1 Herd Boar 


20 Bred Gilts 
5 Bred Sows 


2 
2 


Donegal Herd 
Registered Du rocs 


DONEGAL FARMS 


Sale August 28, 1920 
MOUNT JOY, PA. 


The Offering is Bred to 


Donegal Pathfinder— 





‘Consists of 


16 Spring Gilts and Boars 
ATTRACTIONS 


‘ : a raitaiec A. »esiaass . 
gmerican Agriculturist, August 14, 1920 - ‘15 
POULTRY BREEDERS 4 SWENE BREEDERS 
—_— 
HILLPOT CHICK THAT ; 
PAYS | : 





by Walts Top Col. 
by Pathfinder 
Pal’s Orion Premier 


Yearling Boars 
Fall Boars 





1 Tried Sow 
1 Fall Boar 


MOUNT JOY, . 





RAYMOND B. ZOOK 


by King Jack 
by Pathfinder 


- PENNSYLVANIA 





=iMOUNINUIONNULUVNVOINANLINUNNIIOH TUVALU 





PIGS FOR PORK 


One of our customers wrote us recently: ‘“‘Much 
pleased with the pigs. They are hustlers. Cost of 
raising is litle high these days, -but I'll *have the 
winter .and .somebody will be .giad to ‘buy 
them.”” We tip our hat to this man who ‘has fore- 
sight and good judgment, It is true that farming has 
received @ hard jolt the .Jast few years, what with 
high priees for supplies, habor-shortage and sertifielally 
shortened days. ‘But the shrewd ‘business «man sticks 
to the game in the lean years and is ready and 
equipped to take the profit of the fat years he knows 
are bound to follow. He rrefuses ‘to -be “foreed ont at 
the bettem, but stays in and rides to the top. It 
takes courage, but statistics will prove it pays. The 
straws are showing a change of wind. The lean years 
have passed; the fat years are coming. 
fat will again ‘be ‘feund in pork. Let us suggest eur 
Superior Cross Pigs—Chester and Yorkshire and Berk- 
shire and Yorkshire cross barrows. As the season is 


hogs 


advanced, we offer our cm fine see or Berkshire 
type pi 11 weeks ae, for $6.0 to 9 aveeks 
for feeders, 35.00. 0. D. on yi | Reference 


Waltham National Bank, 
SUBURBAN LIVE*STOCK CO., WALTHAM, MASS. 


Seme of that, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your datidies vaised. Big boned lusty sows 
that raise litters and not twins. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, Russeliviile, Ky. 


For Sdle~Big Type Poland-China 


fall pigs. Also bred sows and serviceable boars. 


Write your wants. Prices right. 
EO. SPRAGUE, ROUTE 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


1 Thoroughbred 
| Percheron Stallions 


for sale. One 3«year-old and two colts. 

Individuality -exeellent, «price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 

Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, 
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N. Y¥. 











BERRYTON MHeadgquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bene, Quality 


DU ROCS: 


Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Georgia 
John M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Digr. 


Special Fine Lot Duroc Boar Pigs 


Priced for immediate sale, 6 to 10 weeks old at $10 
to *. Satisfaction guaranteed. Orion Cherry King 
pe Defentier ‘breeding. 

ORT 


PMILL “STOCK FARM, SAVANNAH, WN. Y.! 

DUROCS =: Young gous tes may oy Ane, 
1 Sent, fasnem tes 

Orion King. Serviee Boars. champion aaa 

Cc. J. MCLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantville, Ohio 














“Hillcrest Farm Durocs” 
Young pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King breed- 


ing. 
” WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., ROUTE 2 





Prompt shipment. Folder giving «details on request. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, "Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


‘Shiny at right = Ge tet Gus Both sexes, not 
re - ORNTER ‘VALIBY, ‘Pa. ! 


BERKSHIRES 


Highest order. Spring and summer pigs ‘im ~par- 
Please you all, al money back. 
MoKEAN, PA.’ 


Durocs and Polands, 


T 
Big Tye te a 8 y----¥ old. A lot of big, stretchy | 
costes » — }- the most popular ——- nena 











PATHFINDER’'S :RIPPBR 
Pathfinder. dam by Great Sensation, heads our 
Duroc herd. Line bred Pathfinder —— * 40 head 
at Public Auction Dee. 2nd. Get a catalo 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, BOX A, PALMYRA, PA. 


FOR SALE 


(Registered -O. I. C€. Pigs. Prolific stock of the 
— wh type. May and June farrows. Pairs and trios 


ak 
JERRY A. OMITH R. D. 9, Ludiowviiie, N. ¥. 








-_ en. Ss POLS in ts 
fed | boobed arly A wa alt _ for a Have your. Ore 





Bred sows and sow pigs. 
on gp J. M. West” Cyathisna Onis 





first choice. ico.” EUGENE” pe ROGERS. Wayvilie, WN. v 


-branch of the business ta 
veatalos. .CARE 





DOG BREEDERS 
Collies,. Bhashoré and 4 Mat Masriers. Puppies 








Males $$15, ‘females $12.5 fecarrival guaranteed. 
Also ae of best breeds poultry, hares and 
Holstein cattle. Catalog free. 

» A. SOU . Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 

AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCZIONEERING 
at Werild’s ORIGMNAL and "GREAPEST SCHOOL and 
become independent with no capital invested. Every 
ht. WVrile today for free 
Yt. . 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, it. 


E. M. ‘GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE rSTGOK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 

Bales anywhere Send for references. 








Axuctioneers’ School .of ‘Experience 


2112 Farnam St.. Davenport, lowa 
LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and FARM 
You learn at home. Write today. 


SALE 
SERVICE 


If you are anticipating holding a sale 
in the near future or planning for one 
this fall, it would be to your interest 
to take the matter up with us. 

We want to help you all that we can to 
make your sale a success, and this serv- 
ice is free. 


GRANGE JUDD -COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 
Herman V. Brooks, Associate 


Teaches 
SALES. 























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








OTORING experience 
comes high these days. 
There are enough legitimate 
expenses connected with an 
automobile without a man’s 
having to gamble on tire costs. 


The experienced motorist— 
the man who has been 
through it all—knows that 
the only way to economy is 
through quality. 


A little more to begin with, 
perhaps, but how much less 
in the end! 
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HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 1792 Broadway, New York 
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'Fhat is the principle on which 


Hartford Tires. have always 
been built. 


Quality first. And quality at 
the expense of all other con-. 
siderations. Not onlyin cords, 
but in fabrics. Not only in 
large sizes, but in every size. 


One of the reasons, perhaps, 
why far-seeing hardware and — 
automobile accessory men al- 
ways hand out a Hartford Tire 
first whenever they recognize 
an experienced motorist. 


August 14, 1999 



























